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Book Reviews 


Rahner, Karl, The Trinity, translated by Joseph Donceel, Burns and Oates, 
Herder and Herder, London, 1970, 120 pp. 

In several recent publications, Karl Rahner introduced the thought that 
the doctrine of hypostatic union in Christology has direct implications for 
an authentically Christian understanding of the Trinity. For, indeed, it is 
neither the Father, nor the Spirit, nor the entire Trinity, but only the Son, 
who became man, assuming a nature which was not His before. This fact, 
revealed in the Christian Gospel, implies in God three distinst “manners of 
subsisting” (p.113-114) and this distinction is defined by Rahner in a way 
clearly different from what he calls the “official trinitarian doctrine” of 
Latin Roman Catholicism. “Starting from Augustine...he writes, “it has 
been among (Latin) theologians a more or less foregone conclusion that 
each of the divine persons (if God freely so decided) could have become 
man, so that the incarnation of precisely this person can tell us nothing 
about the peculiar features of this person within the divinity” (p. 11). 

For Rahner, the three divine persons are unique and never inter¬ 
changeable. This is for him the “biblical,” the “ancient” (or pre-Augus- 
tinian) and the “Greek” (pp. 83-84) approach to the Trinity; and he 
himself makes an attempt to revive this approach in the framework of 
modern personalism (pp. 80-120). This attempt is “justified by the fact 
that it must unavoidably be made if in the present climate of opinion we 
are to overcome the strange suspicion that the Trinity belongs to mythology” 
(p. 87). In fact, “Christology and the doctrine of grace are , strictly speaking, 
doctrine of the Trinity” (p. 120). 

Father Rahner knows the Greek Fathers well, although he seldom 
refers to them, perhaps because patristics is less of a “selling point” among 
theologians than a pretense to modernity. In any case, what Rahner does 
is to restore, in theology, an understanding of God, which abandons the 
philosophical deism which previously dominated Western thought, and to 
come back to the basic intuition of the Bible and the Fathers. Needless to 
say, this is the intuition which made the Orthodox Church stand against 
the Filioque. The present reviewer shares with Karl Rahner the strong 
belief that, because the primary Christian experience is that of the 
Incarnation, a clearly trinitarian conception of God is the only one which 
is worth struggling for today and which can restore to Christian theology 
in authentically “kerygmatic” character. 


—John Meyendorff 



The Seminary 


FOREIGN THEOLOGIANS VISIT ST. VLADIMIR’S 

Several foreign participants of the Orthodox Theological Conference, 
held in Brookline, Mass., on Sept. 1-11, visited St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
before leaving the country. On Monday, Sept. 14, a Symposium was 
organized at the main Seminary auditorium with the participation of Fr. 
Boris Bobrinskoy, professor of Dogmatic Theology, St. Sergius Institute, 
Paris; Fr, Athanasius Gievtich, a Serbian theologian presently also teaching 
at St. Sergius, and Dr. Chrestos Yannaras, a well-known young theologian 
from Greece. Faculty and students of St. Vladimir’s were in attendance. 

The main theme of the Symposium was “Holiness” and was approached 
from different angles by the three speakers. An active exchange of views 
followed. Father Bobrinskoy also lectured twice to the second year theological 
class. 

Dr. Nikos Nissiotis, professor at the Theological Faculty of Athens 
and Director of the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, visited St. 
Vladimir’s on Saturday evening. Sept. 12, and spoke to faculty and students 
after the regular Vigil service. 

To hear the foreign visitors was gratifying for all. The freshmen, in 
particular, enjoyed having this first opportunity to discover the universal 
scope and responsibility of Orthodox theology today. 


REGISTRATION 

A total of 83 students registered for the Fall Semester of studies. This 
number includes 17 pre-theological students, 50 regular theological students, 
13 special students and 3 candidates for the Master’s degree. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION DAY 

On Oct. 3, His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, President of the School, 
in concelebration with His Grace, Bishop Gibran (Antiochian jurisdiction), 



His Grace, Bishop Dmitri and 14 priests belonging to various jurisdictions in 
America, celebrated the Divine Liturgy in a tent, specially prepared on the 
Seminary lawn. After the Liturgy, a shrine commemorating the memory of 
deceased faculty members of the Seminary was dedicated. After the services, 
over 800 visitors, who also attended the Liturgy, had an opportunity to visit 
the Seminary building and grounds, to acquaint themselves with faculty and 
students, to listen to a series of musical programs by several choirs who 
had volunteered to perform on that day and to taste ethnic foods available 
at special stands on the lawn. 

This “Theological Education Day”— a great success—was an opportunity 
for many to realize the importance of theological education for the future 
of the Orthodox Church in America. 


ORDINATIONS 

Donald Augusta (70) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at Christ the Saviour Church in Paramus, New 
Jersey, on September 20, 1970; to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, 
Archbishop John of Chicago, at St. John the Baptist Church in Warren, 
Ohio, on October 11, 1970. 

Deacon Angelo Estrada-Rea (70) — was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Grace, Bishop Kiprian, at St. Tikhon’s Seminary in South 
Canaan, Penna., on November 1, 1970. 

Stephen Kopestonsky (’63) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in 
New York City, on July 19, 1970; to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, in 
New York City, on July 26, 1970. 


FACULTY 

Professor Georges Barrois was a member of the theological panel, Middle 
East Seminar, sponsored by the Campus Commission, on Dec. 29-31, 
1969; and attended the Conference of Orthodox Theologians at Holy 
Cross Seminary, Brookline, Mass., Sept. 7-11. 

Professor David Drillock in August, 1910, spoke on Orthodox Church 
music at the Church School Teachers Conference, St. Tikhon’s 
Monastery, and at the Atlantic District Teachers Conference, Terryville, 
Conn. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Co-responsibility” in Orthodox ec- 
clesiology at the Annual Meeting of the Roman Catholic Canon Law 
Society, on April 3; on “The Orthodox Church in America” at Drew 
University, on April 29; on “The Christian and the Church” at Confer¬ 
ence 70, Detroit, on June 19; on “Christology” at the Theological Con¬ 
ference for Roman Catholic Bishops, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn., on July 10; participated in the annual meeting of the Working 
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Group of the Faith and Order Commission, Cartigny, Switzerland, on 
August 4-7, and in the Consultation between Chalcedonian and Non- 
Chalcedonian theologians at Le Cenacle, Geneva, Switzerland, on Aug. 
17-20. He spoke on the Orthodox canonical tradition at the Orthodox 
Theological Conference at Holy Cross Seminary, Brookline, Mass., 
on Sept. 10; on “Authority and Experience” at the University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va., on Oct. 12; on “Orthodox Theology 
Today” at St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, Pa.; on “Problems of Ortho¬ 
dox Gnoseology” at McGill University, Montreal, on Nov. 5. He was 
awarded the Order of the Holy Lamb by the Archbishop of Finland, 
Paul, on the occasion of the latter’s visit to the Orthodox Church 
in America. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was, in the winter semester 1969-70, Visiting 
Professor of Liturgical Theology at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and, in the Winter Semester 1970-71, Visiting Professor 
of Liturgical Studies at the Greek Holy Cross Theological School, 
Brookline, Mass. In May he was the main speaker at the conferences 
of the Orthodox Student Movement in Paris and Marseilles, France. 
In September he delivered a paper on “Liturgy and Theology” at the 
International Conference of Orthodox Theologians in Brookline, Mass. 
In August he took part in the canonization of St. Herman at Kodiak, 
Alaska. In June he was elevated by the Synod of Bishops of the 
Orthodox Church in America to the rank of Protopresbyter, and was 
awarded the Order of the Lamb by Archbishop Paul, Primate of the 
Orthodox Church of Finland. His book Sacraments and Orthodoxy was 
published in Italian translation (le mondo come Sacramento, Queriniana, 
Brescia). 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 

A series of courses designed for Church School teachers was given on 
Mondays, throughout the Fall Semester, by St. Vladimir’s Faculty. Registra¬ 
tion for the series was high—over 120 enrolled. Those in regular attendance 
received certificats at a simple ceremony presided over by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney, on November 16. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Dr. Paul B. Anderson is a well known writer on the Orthodox Church 
and lay Episcopal church leader; he is a Trustee Emeritus of St. 
Vladimir’s. 

Fr. Elias Audi is Lecturer in Arabic and a Master’s Degree candidate at 
the Seminary. 

Fr. Dimitri Grigorieff is Professor of Russian language and literature 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 

Vladimir Lossky (fl958) is a well-known theologian, author of “The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church,” “Vision of God” and other 
books. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 
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Catholic Consciousness 
The Anthropological Implications 
Of the Dogma of the Church* 

Vladimir Lossky 

(+1958) 


Catholicity is not a spatial term to indicate the extent to which 
the Church covers the face of the earth. It is an intrinsic quality which 
was from the very beginning and always will be proper to the 
Church, independent of the historical conditions in which its space 
and number may be more or less limited. The term KocSoXik?) or 
Catholica, which the Fathers of the first centuries used as a noun, 
often was a synonym for Ecclesia and noted that it is a new 
reality which is not part of the cosmos, but a totality of a new, 
more absolute order. It exists in the world but the world cannot 

contain it. “Space is narrow for me; make me a space in order 

that I might dwell therein.” St. Gregory the Theologian teaches 
(On Baptism, P.G., t. 36, col. 577) that in this prophecy of 

Isaiah (49:20) it is the Church which speaks. For St. Ambrose, 

the Church is greater than heaven and earth; it is a new universe, 
her son is Christ. She encompasses in herself the entire orbis 
terrarum because all are summoned to become one in Christ, and 
the Church is even now this new totality. (In. ps. 118, s. 12, n. 25, 
P.L., t. 15, col. 1369). 

No differences of created nature—sex, race, social class, language, 
or culture—can affect the unity of the Church; no divisive reality 
can enter into the bosom of the Catholica. Therefore one should 
consider that the expression “national Church”—which is so often 


*First printed in French in Contacts, No. 42, 1963, pp. 76-88. Translated 
by Thomas E. Bird. 
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used in our day—is erroneous and even heretical, according to the 
definitions condemning phyletism that were pronounced by the 
Council of Constantinople in 1872. There is no church of the 
Jews or of the Greeks, of the Barbarians or of the Scythians, just 
as there is no Church of slaves or of free men, of male or of 
female. There is only the unique and total Christ, the celestial 
Head of the new creation which is being realized here; the Head 
to which the members of the one Body are intimately linked. At 
this point any particular consciousness connecting us with any 
ethnic or political, social or cultural subgroup must disappear in 
order to give way to a consciousness “according to the Whole” 
(kcx0 s oXov), a consciousness, greater than the consciousness which 
links us in the aggregate of humanity. In fact, our unity in Christ 
is not only the primordial unity of the human race, having only 
one origin, but the final realization of this unity of human nature 
which is recapitulated by the last Adam , eoyaToq ’A b&\i. This 
eschatological reality is not some kind of ideal “beyond,” but the 
very condition of the existence of the Church, without which it 
would be a sacramentalizing organism whose sacraments would 
have only a figurative sense, instead of being a real participation 
in the incorruptible life of the Body of Christ. 

In the complex but at times deceiving reality of the life of 
the Church, when the decrepitude of the old Adam hides too 
often in our eyes the incorruptibility of the new Adam, one must 
be able to discern in the historical reality of the Church, without 
going off into “metahistory,” the theological and imperishable 
structure of the Catholica. This structure, which is that of the new 
creation in the process of becoming, is not something totally alien 
to mankind; rather it presupposes several anthropological elements 
which one must take into account when one wishes to speak of 
the catholicity ( sobornost ') of the Church. But it is precisely these 
anthropological notions—which are always employed in speaking of 
the Church—that usually slip out of the control of theological thought. 

In general Christian anthropology has not received sufficient 
theological elaboration. It is a field known especially from the 
point of view of Christology, and when there is question of finding 
once again in ecclesiology notions such as persons or created 
hypostasis, human nature, will, or other similar notions, these 
expressions lose their pure character as theological terms and find 
themselves loaded with a philosophical content “according to the 
elements of this world and not according to Christ” (Col. 2:8). 
“Person” thus becomes a synonym for individual, “nature” for a 
concrete substance or a logical species; “will” for a phenomenon 
of the psychological order. Confusions become inevitable and 
horizons find themselves obscured. This is the vengeance of the 
“old Adam” upon the theologian who wishes to speak of the 
Church in terms proper to his own language, without having taken 
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care to purify his concepts; that is, he approaches ecclesiological 
realities on the basis of secularized anthropology instead of approach¬ 
ing them by beginning at the summit. 

Indeed, scientific anthropology, based upon observations of 
concrete facts, can have only an accidental value for theology. 
Theological anthropology must be constructed from the top down, 
issuing from trinitarian and christological dogma, for the purpose 
of discovering in human reality the unity of nature and the 
multiplicity of created hypostases, the will which is a function of 
the common nature, the possession of divine grace by created 
persons, etc. One will then understand the extent to which the 
anthropological realities of our everyday experience are deformed 
by sin and correspond little to the pure norms of the new creation 
which is being achieved in the Church. Actually, the individual 
who possesses a part of nature and reserves it for himself, the 
subject who defines himself by opposition to all that which is not 
self is not the person or the hypostasis which shares nature in 
common with others and which exists as person in a positive 
relationship to other persons. Self-will (with which all Christian 
asceticism struggles) is not identical with the will of the new 
creation, with that will which one finds in renouncing oneself 
in the unity of the Body of Christ, wherein the canons of the 
Church make us recognize a common and indivisible will. Not 
the properties of individual nature, but only the unique personal 
relation of each human being with God is what constitutes the 
uniqueness of the human person—a relationship confirmed by the 
Holy Spirit and realized in grace. 

This brief introduction will suffice to establish the inadequacy 
of the anthropologies of the old and new Adam, which are blended 
in the complex reality of the Church. We will pause at only one 
anthropological notion, that of consciousness, while asking ourselves: 
to whom does the Catholic consciousness of the Church belong? 

It is clear that we are not speaking here of the self-awareness 
of the individual or of any group whatever, distinguished from 
the whole of the Body of Christ. This would not be the consciousness 
“in conformity with the whole”— koc 0’ 6Xov—but a particular con¬ 
sciousness— Kccrd pepoq—and as such, would be deprived of objec¬ 
tivity. But on the other hand, if one must attribute consciousness 
to a pure ecclesiality in its totality, what will become of the 
particular consciousness of a member of the Church? Does it not 
become reduced practically to unconsciousness? Does it not become 
transformed into a supra-personal process in a sacramental organism? 
How can this “unhappy” consciousness be remedied, rent between 
an anti-catholic subjectivism and an impersonal objectivism? 

The question is not easily solved. I will even go so far as to 
say that it is an insoluble difficulty if one remains confined to the 
notion of consciousness which we find used by philosophers 
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(especially in German Idealism) wherein consciousness inevitably 
means “self-awareness” (Selbstbewusstsein), i.e., a function of an 
empirical or transcendental self which knows and affirms itself 
while recognizing its own object. We constantly use the term 
“consciousness” when speaking of the Church, knowing that it 
corresponds to a reality that we wish to indicate by this word. But 
is this what human philosophy is speaking of? Is there an univocity 
between “self-consciousness” and “consciousness”? Or is it necessary 
to purify this concept and transform it completely, as was necessary 
with the notions of “person” or “hypostasis” which coincided with 
the notion of “individual” in everyday language, but not in 
theological language where the notion was transformed and charged 
with a new sense? In order to answer this question, one must 
examine the term “consciousness” in its christological or trinitarian 
aspects, before approaching the question on the level of theological 
anthropology. This we do not have time to do. Such an examination 
would take us away from our subject which is the Church. Let us 
try to define the place which consciousness ought to occupy in our 
understanding of the Church. 

From the christological point of view, the Church is presented 
as the complement of humanity glorified in Christ, or as the 
continuation of the Incarnation, as it is often called. But can we 
say of the Church everything that we say of the God-Man? We 
see here two wills, divine and human; two operations; and even 
two natures, created nature and divine grace, united without 
blending. If we develop this parallel, or more accurately, this 
christological identification further, we would say that there is 
only one consciousness in the Church—a divine-human consciousness 
(it is popular to say “theandric” today), a consciousness proper 
to the Son, the Head of the Church—which is communicated to men, 
who thus participate in this single consciousness since they are 
members of the One Body of Christ. 

If this were so, it would be necessary to see in the One 
Church only one person, the person of Christ, and to affirm that 
He is the person proper to the Church, in whom the human 
hypostases are contained as particles of His unique person. The 
consciousness of the Church would in this case be only the 
awareness of the unity of the person of the Son or, more accurately, 
merely the consciousness of the one and only Son, in which the 
human consciousness of men and human persons, distinct from 
one another and from the person of Christ, would fade away. It 
must be recognized that this representation of Christ brings him 
to mind not so much as the Head of the Church, but as the 
image of Uranus devouring his own children. 

Two reasons oppose our recognizing such an understanding of 
our unity in Christ as true. First of all, since the theological notion 
of the hypostasis or person implies an absolute difference, an 
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ontological irreducibility, it is impossible to admit that a person 
or persons—divine or created—would be contained in a kind of 
supra-person as its parts. Christian theology can conceive of a 
person containing different natures, uniting different natures in 
itself (Christ the God-Man) or of a common nature in distinct 
persons (the Most Holy Trinity). One can speak of a common 
nature which contains in itself distinct natures, divided among 
several individuals (the aggregate of humanity and human individ¬ 
uals). But as for a person or hypostasis containing other persons 
as parts of a whole, such a notion would be contradictory. 

One says that Christ, the Head of His Body, of the new humanity 
which is being realized in the Church, contains in Himself this 
renewed nature, but human persons also enter into this whole 
because they belong to this whole. Doubtless it would be so if 
persons were the same as individuals, truly parts of a common 
nature, divided or broken up. If, in human reality as we know it, 
personal multiplicity is confused with the individualistic, ‘‘egotistic” 
fracturing of the unity of nature, is this not the result of sin which 
hides us from the true meaning of personal existence? The pure 
notion of person that we are able to perceive in the Most Holy 
Trinity does not allow one to consider the Divine Hypostases as 
three parts of a single Nature. Accordingly, a created person as 
person means something other than an “individual being.” It is not 
a part of the whole but in some way it contains virtually the entire 
whole. In this sense each human person can be considered an 
hypostasis of common nature, an hypostasis of the whole of the 
created cosmos, or more accurately, of earthly creation (we are 
not treating here of the question of angelic hypostases and the 
celestial cosmos; this constitutes a separate problem). If we are 
one in Christ, then our unity in Him, while overcoming the 
partition of individual natures, in no way affects personal plurality. 

The new unity of our nature in Christ does not exclude human 
“polyhypostasity.” The ecclesiological text of Matthew 18:20 points 
simultaneously to the unity of our nature in Christ and to the 
personal relation between the Divine Hypostasis and the created 
hypostases. “For where two or three (personal multiplicity) are 
gathered together in My Name (the unity of nature realized in the 
Church which bears the name of the Son), there am I in the midst 
of them ” The Lord did not say “I contain them in Me” or “They 
are in Me,” as He said elsewhere when He spoke of the unity of 
our nature recapitulated my Him; but precisely “I am among them,” 
as a person who is with other persons who surround Him. 

Another reason opposed to a uniquely christological solution 
to the problem of ecclesial consciousness is implied in the very 
image of the Church as the Body of Christ in which Christ, the 
Head of the one nature, is represented as the Bridegroom. If two 
natures are united in order to form “one flesh”— etc; aapKcx piocv— 
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and if the Bridegroom is the Head of this natural unity of His 
Body or unified nature, He has, nonetheless, beside Him another 
hypostasis of this one nature, of this unique body: the Bride. If 
this is so, if in the Body of Christ there is one, or more correctly, 
a plurality of hypostases of created nature which are not hypostases 
of Christ, which are not contained in His hypostasis as persons 
distinct from His person, then this means that members of the 
Body of Christ are at the same time persons who cannot be 
reduced to unity. Therefore the Church is simultaneously a natural 
unity and a personal diversity in the image of the Trinity. And if 
this is so, there is another oikonomia necessary in the Church, 
distinct from the oikonomia of the Son, the Renewer of natural 
unity; this is the oikonomia which is directed to each human person 
in particular, consecrating the personal multiplicity in the unity of 
the Body of Christ: the oikonomia of the Holy Spirit, the 
“pentecostal” aspect of the Church. 

Both oikonomia —that of the Son and that of the Spirit—are 
inseparable; they mutually condition one another since one without 
the other is unthinkable. One cannot receive the Holy Spirit without 
being a member of the Body of Christ; one cannot call Christ 
“Lord,” that is, have a consciousness of His divinity, otherwise 
than by the Holy Spirit. Personal multiplicity is crowned by the 
Holy Spirit only in the unity of the Body of Christ; it acquires 
participation in this divinity through the grace conferred virtually 
upon each one in the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is why the two 
sacraments of Christian initiation, Baptism and Chrismation, are 
so intimately linked. 

St. John the Evangelist says, “You have received the unction 
(t 6 ypiapoc) from Him and you know everything. You have no 
need that anyone instruct you, for His unction instructs you in all 
things.” (I John 2:27). This text can give a new direction to our 
research on the consciousness of the Church. 

In fact, if it is necessary to discard the thesis according to 
which the consciousness of the Church is the consciousness of the 
person of Christ, ought we not attribute this consciousness rather 
to the third divine Hypostasis and make of the Holy Spirit the 
very consciousness of the Church? At the outset this thesis can 
appear very attractive: to recognize Revelation in the Holy Spirit, 
who would substitute in some way for us, who would become our 
consciousness, the consciousness of the Church, to confess the 
divinity of Christ by the testimony that the Holy Spirit Himself 
renders. Such a solution can appear to conform to the spirit of 
Orthodox theology by virtue of its patently pneumatic character; 
in fact, this aspect was able to attract Khomiakov, whose ecclesiology 
differs from that of Moehler and other German Catholic theologians 
of his time, precisely by its pneumatological accent. For German 
Catholicism of the Romantic period, the consciousness of the 
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Church was seen rather with a christological emphasis, as a 
sacramental organism. Despite this difference of stress, both of 
these ecclesiologies are very close to one another. Both of them 
saw and expressed very well the organic aspect of the Church; 
but the other aspect, that of the multiplicity of human hypostases, 
the Church as the communio sanctorum, has remained in both 
cases rather vague. In effect, neither ecclesiology has taken suf¬ 
ficiently into account the anthropological realities when it makes 
of the consciousness of the Church a function of the Second or 
Third Person of the Most Holy Trinity. And in both cases the 
conclusion is analogous: the persons are in each instance absorbed 
in a supra-person, that of Christ or that of the Spirit. This objective 
supra-consciousness, which in the organic Catholicism of Tubingen 
belongs to Christ or to the Holy Spirit, also appears in the 
democratic sobornosf of the Slavophiles, both movements have 
a common source, or more corrently, a common philosophical 
background, tinted by German Idealism; and this is despite the 
critical position regarding Hegel’s philosophy by such a thinker as 
Khomiakov, who called him “the disputer of this world” (I Cor. 
1:20). In replying to “the disputer,” we often fall into dependence 
not only on his problematics, but also on his manner of thought. 

If the theological notion of persons or human hypostases cannot 
be reconciled with either the first or second of these theses, each 
of them is valuable in its way. The first presents the Church to 
us as a christological organism. The second emphasizes the role 
of the Holy Spirit, who testifies to truth within the Church. In 
order to make more precise the character of this witness, let us turn 
to the text of Scripture: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me; and ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from the begin¬ 
ning.” The distinction between these two testimonies is very clear: 
“He shall testify of me” and “Ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with me from the beginning.” 

Since one has been with Christ from the beginning, what is 
the testimony of the Spirit? Why is it indispensable so that human 
beings can, in their turn, bear witness to Christ? What does this 
testimony of the Holy Spirit consist of, which is addressed to 
human beings? He “shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you” (John 
14:26). This “He shall bring all things to your remembrance” 
uTro[ivf] 0 £i 0[rccq Tt&vxcc is addressed not only to the Apostles who 
accompanied Jesus Christ from the very beginning, but to all 
Christians as well, to all the members of the Church, who have 
a common memory of the words of Christ, of what was “in the 
beginning.” This memory is called Tradition; it is common to all; 
it is proper to the unity of the Body of Christ, the Church; it is 
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its memory of tradition; but it is actualized in each particular 
person upon whom the Holy Spirit confers His grace. 

If this opening of the consciousness upon the interior evidence 
of the Truth is an operation of the Holy Spirit in each Christian 
person, it is not, however, “uniform” for there is no measure 
common to all where persons are concerned. The evidence of 
truth, the memory or tradition of the Church, that which constitutes 
the content of consciousness, is unique for everyone, but that does 
not mean that there is a unique consciousness for all which is 
imposed uniformly upon all, as upon a “supra-consciousness,” proper 
to a “collective person.” If one must recognize in the ecclesial 
reality not only the unity of nature, but the multiplicity of hypostases 
as well, there will naturally be a multiplicity of “consciousnesses,” 
having different degrees of realization in different persons: more 
intensive in some, practically absent in others. The person who is 
more deeply rooted in the Church, who recognizes more profoundly 
the unity of all in the Body of Christ, that person is less bound 
by his own individual limitations, and his personal consciousness 
is more open to the truth. Here is the paradox of catholicity: 
consciousness here is not a “consciousness of itself,” but a liberty 
insofar as self is concerned. He is conscious of the truth, therefore, 
who ceases to be the subject of his own consciousness. Thus the 
truth to which we testify is presented in all its objectivity: not as 
“one’s own” opinion, not as “my own theology,” but as the possession 
of the Church, as “that which is proper to everything”—Ka0’ oXov— 
as catholic truth. The mystery of the catholicity of the Church 
is realized in the plurality of personal consciousness as an accord 
of unity and of multiplicity, in the image of the Holy Trinity which 
the Church realizes in her life: three consciousnesses, but a single 
Subject, a single “Divine Council” or “Council of the Saints”; i.e., 
a kind of divine catholicity, if we dare apply this ecclesiological 
term to the Most Holy Trinity. In the ecclesial reality, in the 
becoming of the new creation, several “personal consciousnesses” 
are consciousnesses of the Church only insofar as they cease to 
be “consciousnesses of themselves” and put in the place of their 
own “self” a single subject of the multiple consciousness of the 
Church. 

Since the catholicity of the Church is expressed in several 
consciousnesses of the same truth, of the same memory of the 
Church, actualized by the Holy Spirit in those who seek to define, 
to express in dogmas, and to defend the truths of revelation as 
one and the same Truth, a council (local or general) in which the 
voice of the Church must normally make itself heard, will have 
nothing in common with a democratic institution. It is not the 
preponderant opinion which decides, it is not the collective con¬ 
sciousness which defines catholicity; the Church knows no imper¬ 
sonal collectives any more than she knows individuals in revolt. 
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The champions of catholicity are those who possess the conscious¬ 
ness of the unity of the Body of Christ, of the apostolic tradition 
common to all, those who struggle unremittingly that catholic 
truth triumph in all consciousnesses. There are times when one is 
obliged to oppose a crushing majority: let us remember that after 
the Council of Nicea dogmatic struggles continued for sixty years 
until 6fioouaio<; (one in essence) triumphed definitively. “For 
there must also be heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you” (I Cor. 11:19). 

These champions who must manifest themselves so that everyone 
may be conscious of the truth, that catholic evidence may be 
actualized in all consciousnesses are those in the first place whom 
we venerate by calling Fathers of the Church. It is very significant 
that in the course of the liturgical year, the Orthodox Church, on 
the anniversaries of the great councils, celebrates the memory of 
the Fathers of the councils (calling them “the fathers of dogmas”) 
rather than honoring such and such a council as a collective group. 

It is the consciousness of some which makes truth triumph in 
the aggregate of the Church because they are free from all 
subjectivism, for it is the consciousness of those who speak not 
in their own name, but in the name of the Church, positing the 
Church as the unique subject of personal multiple consciousnesses. 
If we wish to apply the notion of “consciousness” to ecclesial 
reality, we must understand that in this reality there are many 
consciousnesses but only one subject consciousness, only one 
“consciousness of self” ( Selbstbewusstsein ) which is the Church. 
In this sense the Fathers of the Church—and all those who, freed 
from their individual limitations, follow in their steps—are the 
fathers of the consciousness of the Church, those by whom truth 
was able to be expressed at the councils in the form of dogmas, 
not as the “supra-conscious” constraint of a deus ex machina, but 
in full personal consciousness, engaging human responsibility. It is 
precisely this which permits us to make judgements in questions 
of faith and to say with catholic audacity: “It seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us” (Acts 15:29). 
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The Orthodox Church in America 
From the Alaska Mission to Autocephaly* 

Dmitry Grigorieff 


On April 14, 1970, Metropolitan Ireney of New York received 
a telegram from Patriarch Alexis of Moscow (who died a few days 
later) stating that the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
in America, with about 850,000 members and 175 years of history, 
had been granted autocephaly (independence) under the title of 
“Orthodox Church in America,” with exclusive ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction in North America, including Hawaii. 

The universal Orthodox Church, today with an estimated 126 
million faithful, consists of fifteen autocephalous churches: the 
patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Moscow, Georgia, Serbia, Romania, and Bulgaria; the archbishoprics 
of Cyprus, Greece and Albania; and the metropolitanates of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and now of North America. 

Although all autocephalous churches have equal rights, prestige 
among them is determined by tradition rather than by the number 
of their faithful. For example, the primate of Constantinople still 
retains the honorary title of Ecumenical Patriarch, which was given 
to him when Constantinople was the real center of the Eastern 
Christian world, even though the number of his immediate con¬ 
stituents in Turkey has been reduced in recent years to a few 
thousand. In addition to prestige, however, those churches with an 
enlightened and vigorous leadership exercise a very practical influence 
in pan-Orthodox and ecumenical affairs. 


*The present article expands and updates Father Grigorieff’s former 
study, “Historical Background of Orthodoxy in America/’ in St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly , 1961, Vol. 5, No. 1-2. 
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In all, there are about two million Orthodox faithful in North 
America (although larger, but less realistic figures are sometimes 
circulated), distributed among eighteen different national jurisdic¬ 
tions which are subordinate to their respective headquarters in 
foreign countries or in exile for political reasons. The Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese in North and South America, for example, 
is subordinate to the Patriarch of Constantinople in Turkey. The 
Syrian Antiochian Archdiocese in the U.S.A. depends upon the 
Patriarch of Antioch in Syria. The Serbian Orthodox Church in 
the U.S.A. is subordinate to the Patriarch of Serbia in Yugoslavia. 
However, there is also a Serbian Orthodox Diocese in the U.S.A. 
which is in schism with the ecclesiastical authorities in Belgrade; 
the “Russian Orthodox Church in Exile” has its headquarters in 
New York. Other similar church organizations, established for 
political or ethnic reasons, exist in a state of de facto independence, 
without official canonical ties with recognized Orthodox centers. 

The newly created Orthodox Church in America is dedicated 
exclusively to the growth and development of Orthodoxy in America. 
Having received an official release from its Mother Church, it will 
strive to build Orthodox unity in America with full respect for, 
but in full independence from ethnic or political interests of the 
various immigrant groups. 


I 

The Orthodox faith first came to the North American continent 
in 1794 via a church mission from Russia to the Alaskan territory 
which was then governed by the Russo-American Trade Company. 1 
The Aleutian Islands and Alaska had been discoved by Bering 
and Chirikov, captains of the Russian Imperial Navy, in 1741. 
They were followed by Russian merchants interested in the skins 
of the young ursine seals. In 1784 Gregory Shelehov, a merchant 
trader who laid the foundations of the famous Russo-American 
Company, landed on Kodiak Island. Besides pursuing his fur-seal 
business, he became deeply devoted to the task of bringing 
Christianity to the natives of the newly acquired lands. He built 
a church on Kodiak, founded a school, and personally baptized 
many Aleuts. Later, together with his partner, Ivan Golikov, he 
petitioned the Empress Catherine II and the Holy Synod to send 
missionaries. The petition was granted and a mission of eight 


1 Ocherk iz istorii amerikanskoy pravoslavnoy duchovnoy missii 
(Kadyakskoy missii 1794-1837). St. Petersburg, 1894, pp. 4-9. The following 
information about the Kodiak Mission and Elder Herman has been taken 
from the same source. See also F. A. Golder, Father Herman, Alaska's Saint, 
San Francisco, Orthodox Christian Books and Icons, 1968. 
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monks, under the leadership of Archimandrite Joasaph Bolotov, 
reached Kodiak Island on September 24, 1794. 

The mission was composed of volunteers from the monks of 
two well known monasteries situated in the Northwest of Russia, 
where geographic conditions somewhat resembled those in Alaska. 
There were six members in the mission from the Valaam monastery 
(now in Finland) and two members from the Konevtsy monastery. 
Four missionaries (Joasaph, Juvenaly, Athanasy and Makary) were 
priests; two missionaries (Nektary and Stephan) were deacons and 
two (Herman and Joasaph) were ordinary monks. The head of 
the mission, Archimandrite Joasaph (1761-1799), was from a 
priest’s family. He had received a theological education at the 
Seminary of Uglich before entering the Valaam monastery. Before 
they took their monastic vows at Valaam and Konevtsy, Hieromonk 
Juvenaly had been a mining engineer, and Hierodeacon Stephan an 
army officer. 

During the first two years the missionaries baptized 12,000 
natives and built several chapels. But this initial success of the 
mission was marked by the martyrdom of one of its priests: Father 
Juvenaly was killed by the natives on the Alaska mainland in 
1795. He had urged the people of a village there to send their 
children to the mission school on Kodiak Island. They agreed, and 
Father Juvenaly led a group of children to the sea shore. On the 
way he was overtaken and killed by villagers who had changed 
their mind. 

The Holy Synod, having decided to establish a missionary 
bishopric in the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, called Archimandrite 
Joasaph back to Russia and consecrated him Bishop of Kodiak in 
the cathedral of Irkutsk in Siberia on April 10, 1799. However, 
he never reached his see, for in May of the same year the boat 
of the Russo-American Company, the Phoenix, perished in stormy 
waters near Unalaska with Bishop Joasaph, his companions Hiero¬ 
monk Makary and Hierodeacon Stephan, and seventy other pas¬ 
sengers. There was no new episcopal appointment for forty years. 

The missionary work was carried on by the remaining monks 
who had come with Archimandrite Joasaph: Hieromonk Athanasy, 
Hierodeacon Nektary, and the monk Herman. The last on the 
list, Saint Herman, the blessed Elder of Alaska (1756-1837), is 
an image of holiness and spirituality shining through 175 years of 
Orthodox growth and development in this part of the world. 

Like St. Seraphim of Sarov, to whom he is very closely akin, 
St. Herman was bom in a modest merchant family of a little town 
near Moscow. From his youth he aspired to the service of God. 
At the age of sixteen he entered one of the daughter houses of the 
famous Holy Trinity monastery founded by St. Sergius of Radonezh. 
The community was situated near the gulf of Finland. Seeking a 
quieter and even more secluded place of monastic life, he entered the 
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Valaam monastery; and then, some years later, joined the Alaskan 
mission of Archimandrite Joasaph. An extremely simple man, who 
nevertheless was well read and eloquent, he emanated love and 
understanding. For the natives, Father Herman was the very symbol 
of Christianity. 

We owe much to a certain administrator of the Russian colonies 
in North America, Simeon Yanovsky, a well-educated man and a 
ranking naval officer, for our information about Father Herman. 
(Yanovsky was so deeply influenced by Father Herman that he 
ended his life as a monk; and Yanovsky’s son, who as a baby had 
sat in Father Herman’s lap, became a hieromonk.) Pleading for 
the natives who were exploited mercilessly by the Trade Company, 
Father Herman wrote to Yanovsky: “I, the lowest servant of these 
poor people, with tears in my eyes ask this favor: be our father 
and protector. I have no fine speeches to make, but from the 
bottom of my heart I pray you to wipe the tears from the eyes 
of the defenseless orphans, relieve the suffering of the oppressed 
people, and show them what it means to be merciful.” 

On a different occasion a group of naval officers in the course 
of a conversation with Father Herman assured him that they loved 
God. “How could anyone not love Him?” they said. Hearing these 
words, Father Herman replied: “I, a poor sinner, for forty years 
have tried to love God and I cannot say that I love Him as I should. 
To love God is to think of Him always, to serve Him day and 
night, and to do His will. Do you, gentlemen, love God in this 
manner, do you often pray to Him, do you always do His will?” 

Not all administrators and merchants in the Russian colonies 
here were as noble and pious as Yanovsky and Shelehov. Yanovsky’s 
successor, Baranov, and his lieutenants did not care for the 
missionary work. In fact, they were much annoyed by the inter¬ 
ference of the missionaries and especially of Father Herman in 
their cruel use of the natives’ labor. But Father Herman taught 
the natives at the missionary school, organized an orphanage, 
nursed the sick, fed the hungry and was the administrator of die 
mission for a while. In his humility he always refused to be ordained 
a priest. Having outlived all other members of the first missionary 
team, he finished his life in 1837 in semiseclusion on a small 
island off Kodiak, “Elovy,” or Spruce Island, which he called, “New 
Valaam.” 

In its first important historical act the newly created Orthodox 
Church in America canonized its first saint and heavenly patron, 
the Blessed Elder Herman, in solemn services presided over by 
His Beatitude Metropolitan Ireney in Kodiak, on August 8-9, 
1970. The Archbishop of Karelia and all Finland, Paul—himself a 
former monk at Valaam—was the guest of honor and co-celebrant. 2 


2 The Orthodox Church in Finland in an autonomous Archdiocese in 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
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New impetus was given to the missionary work by the arrival 
of a young priest, John Veniaminov, to Unalaska Island in 1824. 
He remained there for ten years, living among the Aleuts and 
studying their language and customs. He wrote the first grammar 
of the Aleut language and translated the Divine Liturgy, a 
catechism, and the Gospel according to St. Matthew into that 
language. His linguistic work has been well recognized by Russian 
and foreign scholars. 3 He also built a church with his own hands 
and baptized practically the whole population of the island. After 
ten years of tedious missionary work at Unalaska and nearby 
islands, Father Veniaminov went to Sitka, where he continued his 
missionary activities among the local Indians, the Kaloshi. In 1839, 
he left for St. Petersburg to arrange for the publication of his works 
in the Aleut language. 

During his stay in St. Petersburg, Father Veniaminov’s wife 
passed away. His missionary work was well appreciated in Russia, 
and as a result he was appointed and consecrated Bishop of the 
missionary diocese of Kamchatka, Alaska, and the Kurile Islands. 
His monastic name was Innocent, after the eighteenth century 
apostle of Siberia. Bishop Innocent returned to Sitka and continued 
his missionary activities both on the Asiatic and North American 
continents. He founded a seminary in Sitka, as well as various 
schools and orphanages. In 1848 St. Michael’s Cathedral was 
erected there; it is being rebuilt now after having been devastated 
in a fire several years ago. After 1852 Bishop Innocent divided 
his time between Alaska and the Asiatic mainland because of the 
expansion of missionary work among natives of the Russian Far 
East. From 1858 to 1870, Sitka was designated as the see of a 
suffragan bishop. Bishops Peter (1859-1867) and Paul (1867-1870) 
occupied this see. In 1868 Bishop Innocent was elevated to the 
highest office in the Russian Orthodox Church, that of Metropolitan 
of Moscow. Much of his time and energy in this office he devoted 
to the expansion of the work of the Russian Imperial Missionary 
Society, of which he became the president. He died in 1879. 4 

In 1867, the Russian government sold Alaska to the United 
States. Provisions were made in the second and third clauses of 
the bill of sale and in the Declaration of 1867 that the United 
States would recognize the property and the rights of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 5 


3 Puteshestviya i issledovaniya Leitenanta Lavrentiya Zagoskina v russkoy 
Amerike v 1842-1844. Moscow, 1956, p. 422. 

4 S. Bolshakoff, The Foreign Mission of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
London, MacMillan, 1943, p. 87. See also I Barsukov, Innokentiy , St. 
Petersburg, Synod Press, 1883. 

5 B. M. Bensin, History of the Russian Greek Catholic Church of North 
America . New York, 1941, p. 10. 
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On the suggestion of Metropolitan Innocent, a separate diocese 
was created in 1870 by the Holy Synod in the American part of 
the former Kamchatka diocese. Bishop John was appointed Bishop 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

Thus ends the early history of the Orthodox Church in America. 
Actually, the first Russian missionary endeavors among the natives 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands represent only the most eastern 
penetration of the vast missionary work of the Russian Church 
among various native tribes in the underdeveloped regions of Siberia 
and the Far East. However, an organized and separate Orthodox 
ecclesiastical structure was brought to the threshold of the New 
World as soon as Alaska was politically separated from the Russian 
Empire. 


II 

The first three Orthodox parishes in the United States proper 
(the Greek parish in New Orleans and the Russian parishes in San 
Francisco and New York), came into being almost simultaneously 
and independently of each other in the late 1860’s. Actually, these 
parishes were “international.” The church committee of the Greek 
parish in New Orleans included Slavs and Syrians, although the 
minutes of the meetings were written in English. 6 The Russian 
parishes in San Francisco and New York, supported by the Russian 
consulates, included many Serbians and Greeks. 

These churches tended to the spiritual needs of various Orthodox 
nationals who happened to have come to the New World. There 
were members of the diplomatic corps and runaway sailors, solid 
Mediterranean merchants and penniless adventurers. For them the 
church was not just a house of prayer but also a place where they 
could meet their own people, have a chat about the old country, 
or inquire about a job. 

The Orthodox churches, especially the one in New York, 
attracted much attention on the part of the American press and 
society. Orthodoxy was most often seen as a curiosity, something 
oriental and exotic. In spite of the efforts of the rector of the 
New York parish, Father Nicholas Biering, a convert from Roman 
Catholicism and a former professor of canon law at the Roman 
Catholic Seminary in Baltimore, the religious life of the parish 
was rather limited. From 1870 to 1880 there were only fifty-five 


6 B. Zoustis, I Istoria tes Ellinikis Archiepiskopis Amerikis. New York, 
1954, p. 45. More picturesque details about the early life of this pan- 
Orthodox community are found in A. Doumouras, “Greek Orthodox com¬ 
munities in America before World War I,** in St . Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly , Vol. 11, 1967, No. 4, pp. 177-179. 
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baptisms of children, twelve weddings, fourteen funerals, and four 
conversions, two of these being the wife and daughter of Father 
Biering. 7 The Orthodox Church was not yet ready to meet the 
challenge of the West, especially in the setting of the New World. 

In 1872 Bishop John unofficially moved the episcopal see from 
Sitka, Alaska to San Francisco, making his cathedral the parish 
church which had existed there since 1868. During the time of 
his successor, Bishop Nestor (1879-1882), the Russian Church 
authorities officially sanctioned the transfer of the episcopal see 
to San Francisco and thus recognized the potentialities of Orthodoxy 
in the United States. 

The real growth of the diocese in the United States began with 
a mass return of Uniates to Orthodoxy and the increase of Greek, 
Syrian and Slavic immigration. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century many Carpatho-Russians and Galicians from Russia Rubra 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire emigrated to America. They 
settled around the industrial centers of the Eastern states, especially 
in the Pennsylvania mining districts. By religious affiliation they 
were Roman Catholics of the Eastern Rite or, more precisely, 
Uniates. Their ancestors were Eastern Orthodox who lived under 
the Polish and Austrian Roman Catholic governments. At the 
unions of Brest (1596), Uzhgorod (1646), and Mukachevo (1664), 
over ten million people were received into the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church while retaining the Eastern Orthodox liturgy and 
customs, including that of the married parish clergy. 

A large colony of Uniates settled in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where they organized a parish and engaged a priest from their 
native country, Father Alexis Toth. However, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of St. Paul, John Ireland, who had jurisdiction over 
Minneapolis, refused to grant the local Uniates permission to have 
their own parish and also refused to recognize Father Toth as a 
valid priest on account of his marriage (although Father Toth 
was a widower at that time). Having found themselves in such a 
difficult situation. Father Toth and his parishioners petitioned the 
Russian Orthodox Bishop in San Francisco, Vladimir, to accept 
them into the fold of the Orthodox Church. In 1891 Father Toth 
and his parishioners, numbering 361 members, were reunited to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. This event laid the foundation for 
a mass return of the Uniates in America to Orthodoxy. In the 
following decades, over 225,000 Carpatho-Russian and Galician 
Uniates became Orthodox. 8 

It must be noted that the incident of the non-recognition of 
Father Toth by a Roman bishop because of his marital status was 


7 A. Lopuchin, Zhizn za Okeanom . St. Petersburg, 1882, pp. 179-206. 

8 P. Kochanik, Yubileyniy sbornik soyuza pravoslavnich sviashchennikov v 
Amerike , New York, 1936, pp. 84-103. 
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by no means the only reason for the return of former Austro- 
Hungarian subjects to Orthodoxy. Many of them resented oppression 
by a Roman Catholic state and longed for Moscow as the symbol 
of the Orthodox faith of their forefathers. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century there also had been 
an increasing flow of immigrants from Imperial Russia. These were 
of three kinds: peasants from the poorer western regions of Russia 
who had the dream of making money in America and then returning 
to buy a farm in their native country, conscripts who illegally left 
Russia to avoid military service, and people who were involved, 
directly or indirectly, in the revolutionary movement in Russia and 
escaped to avoid the consequences. The last category of immigrants 
increased after the political disturbances of 1905 in Russia. 

The Greek immigration to this country also increased con¬ 
siderably in the eighties and nineties of the last century. By 1893 
there were already two Greek parishes in New York City: Holy 
Trinity, whose priests came from Athens, and Annunciation, whose 
priests were sent from Constantinople. Relations between the two 
parishes were strained. Besides the early community of New 
Orleans, mentioned previously, Greek parishes were formed in 
Chicago, Lowell, Mass., and in the next decade in many other 
American cities. 

At first all Greek parishes recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Russian bishop, and the Russian Church was the only recognized 
Orthodox Church in America. However, nationalistic feelings led 
to an early violation of the basic Orthodox canonical concept of 
one bishop and one church on one territory. In 1903-04 the Holy 
Trinity Greek parish in New York became legally the private 
property of three Greek residents in order to avoid being under 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Church. In 1905 it was incorporated 
as the “Hellenic Eastern Christian Orthodox Church” in the State of 
New York, as distinct from the “Greek Orthodox Church” whose 
head was the Russian Archbishop Tikhon. Thus, as one of the 
Greek church historians points out, “The Greek Church in America 
was saved from the Russian Jurisdiction.” 9 

However, until the upheavals caused by the Russian revolution 
of 1917, the jurisdictional situation of the Greek parishes in 
America was not quite clear. On the West Coast there seems to 
be no question about their recognizing the canonical authority of 
the Russian bishop, but in the East and the Midwest many of them 
actually had double loyalty, recognizing the authority of the Church 
of Greece or of Constantinople and that of the Russian bishop at 
the same time. Until 1918 there were no Greek bishops in America 
(although negotiations in that direction were taking place between 


9 Zoustis. op. cit p. 93. On the episode, see A. Doumouras, op. cit., pp. 
184-185. 
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the Russians and the Ecumenical Patriarch Joachim III), and the 
Russian bishop tended to the needs of all Orthodox people in the 
United States. 

After the Greek and Slavic Church organizations, the Syrian 
was next in size and chronology. The immigration from Syria and 
Lebanon also began toward the end of the nineteenth century and 
intensified around 1913-14. The first church for Arabic-speaking 
Orthodox Christians in the United States was founded in 1895 in 
New York. Archimandrite Raphael Hawaweeny, who received his 
higher theological education in Russia, was placed in charge of the 
Church’s work for Syrians. In 1904 he was consecrated as Vicar- 
Bishop to the Russian Archbishop and became the first Orthodox 
Bishop of any nationality to be consecrated in the United States. 10 

From 1898 to 1907 the head of the American diocese was 
Archbishop Tikhon, who became later Patriarch of Moscow, Primate 
of all the Russian Orthodox Church. During his administration in 
1900, the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska was renamed 
the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America. The decree 
of the Holy Synod making this change thus acknowledged the 
continent-wide expansion of Orthodoxy. In February of 1907 the 
first All-American Church Convention, or “Sobor,” convened in 
Mayfield, Pennsylvania. 

In his convocation address, Archbishop Tikhon stressed the 
necessity of finding means for financial independence of the diocese 
as a step towards strengthening and spreading the work of the 
Church on this continent. 11 That was a hint of impending autonomy 
for the local church. A year before, in 1906, Archbishop Tikhon 
in his memorandum to the “Pre-Sobor Commission” of the Church 
of Russia, recommended a wider autonomy and even autocephaly 
for the American Diocese 12 justifying his suggestion by referring 
to the multinational character of the Church. In 1916 the same 
recommendation to the Pre-Sobor Commission in Russia was given 
by Archbishop Evdokim, the diocesan bishop at that time. However, 
the dream of Archbishop Tikhon and his successors had to be 
postponed for more than half a century because of the historical 
and political upheavals that followed. 

Also in Archbishop Tikhon’s time the diocesan see was trans¬ 
ferred from San Francisco to New York (1903), where a new 
cathedral church was built at 15 East 97th Street. The first 
theological seminary to train Orthodox priests for America was 


10 S. H. R. Upson, Orthodox Church History , Brooklyn, 1953, p. 92. 
n J. Chepeleff, “American Sobors,” Russian Orthodox Calendar , New 
York, 1955, p. 155. 

12 Otzyvy eparkhialnych arkhiereev. ... St. Petersburg, 1906, part 1, p. 531; 
English translation in St . Vladimir 7 s Quarterly , Vol. 5, 1961, pp. 114-115. 
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opened at Minneapolis in 1905. It was transferred to Tenafly, N.J. 
in 1912 and closed for lack of funds in 1923. 13 

Thus the Church of Russia, which first introduced Orthodoxy 
to North America and created the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands 
and North America, exercised symbolical, if not always practical, 
jurisdiction there among Orthodox immigrants of various national 
and ethnic backgrounds. Orthodox bishops in North America were 
appointed or confirmed only by the Holy Synod in St. Petersburg. 
Moreover, the diocesan administration received annual financial 
support from the Russian government. 


Ill 

After World War I and the Russian Revolution, the life of 
the Orthodox Church in America changed radically. Various non- 
Russian national churches sent their bishops there and established 
their own jurisdictions in North America in complete independence 
of each other. Greek, Syrian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Ukrainian, 
Romanian, Albanian and other national churches made their 
appearance. The majority of the Russian and Carpatho-Russian 
parishes, however, remained loyal to their diocesan administration 
which had been completely cut off from the Mother Church as the 
result of political events in Russia. 

In 1921 Archbishop Meletios, who had just consolidated various 
Greek factions in America into one diocese, was elected to the 
dignity of Ecumenical Patriarch as Meletios IV. In his new position 
Patriarch Meletios placed all Greek churches abroad under the 
control of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. This decree was directed 
not just to the Greeks in the Diaspora, but to all Orthodox people. 
It was based on Canon 28 of the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, 
which stated that all Orthodox people in the “barbarian lands” 
should be under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople; 
the new decree therefore placed all Orthodox parishes in Europe, 
America and elsewhere outside the local autocephalous churches 
under the authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch. According to the 
definition of the Patriarch, all Orthodox churches in the United 
States were to be united into an “Orthodox Archdiocese in 
America.” 14 

Much can be said against the ecclesiastical policies of Patriarch 
Meletios Metaxakis. His interpretation of Canon 28 of Chalcedon 


13 C/. Metropolitan Leonty, “Theological Education in America,” in St. 
Vladimir's Quarterly, Vol. 9, 1965, pp, 59-67. 

14 Zoustis, op. cit., pp. 147-151. See also, Constantin Callinicos, The 
History of the Orthodox Church, Los Angeles, 2nd edition, 1957, pp. 
114-117. 
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is, of course, questionable, and his activity in America disregarded 
completely the territorial canonical rights of the Russian Church. 
However, Patriarch Meletios was free of narrow nationalistic 
aspirations. He had an inspiring and broad vision of Orthodoxy. 
In his enthronement address in Constantinople, he said in reference 
to America: 

I saw the largest and best part of the Orthodox Church 
in the Diaspora, and I understood how exalted the name of 
Orthodoxy could be, especially in the great country of the 
United States, if more than two million Orthodox people 
there were united into one church organization, an American 
Orthodox Church. 15 

These words must ring in all Orthodox ears. Unfortunately, 
most of the Church leaders, Greek and Russian alike, had not 
grown beyond their narrow provincial prejudices; and the patriarchal 
project of one church in America did not succeed. The newly 
created Greek Archdiocese itself was plunged into years of con¬ 
troversies and disturbances. 

Part of the Greek parishes did not recognize Archbishop 
Alexander, the Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch, and remained 
“independent.” The situation worsened soon after, for Patriarch 
Meletios was deposed by the Turks in 1923 and strife in America 
between the Venizelists and Royalists deepened. Bishop Basil, 
formerly of Methymna, arrived in America and organized the 
Royalist faction into an independent diocese, and by 1929 there 
were 133 parishes under Archbishop Alexander and 50 parishes 
under Bishop Basil. This bitter split continued until 1930, when 
Archbishop Damaskinos of Corinth, future Archbishop of Athens 
and Regent of the Kingdom of Greece, was appointed Exarch of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch in America. Archbishop Damaskinos, 
upon his arrival, sent Archbishop Alexander and Bishop Basil back 
to Greece and restored order in the Greek Archdiocese. Having 
accomplished his task, Archbishop Damaskinos returned to Greece 
and was succeeded by Archbishop Athenagoras, the present Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch. 

In 1930 the lofty concept of the Greek Archdiocese, as defined 
by Patriarch Meletios, was drastically changed. The new bylaws 
adopted in that year defined the Archdiocese as distinctively Greek, 
embracing those Orthodox people in America who use Greek as 
their liturgical language and by implication excluding all other 
Orthodox Christians in America. 16 

The Syrian Orthodox people in this country also had then- 
share of troubles. Bishop Raphael, head of the Syrian Mission 


15 Zoustis, op . cit., p. 147. 
1% Ibid., p. 216. 



within the framework of the Russian Diocese, died in 1915. His 
successor was Bishop Aftimios Ofeish, consecrated in 1917. There 
were twenty-eight parishes and one mission under his authority. In 
1914 Germanos Shehadi, former Bishop of Zehle, Lebanon, came 
to this country. He was well known to many Syrians in America, 
many of whom had emigrated from his diocese in Lebanon. He 
started to organize new parishes, and by 1924 had a diocese 
consisting of about twenty-five churches and congregations. 

These two parallel Syrian church organizations existed until 
1933, when Bishop Aftimios resigned for personal reasons and 
Bishop Germanos returned to Beirut. At that time the majority of 
the Syrian parishes of both factions recognized the authority of 
Bishop Victor Abo-Assaley, who represented the Patriarch of 
Antioch in the United States. The transfer of jurisdiction was done 
with the knowledge and approval of Russian church authorities. 
In 1934 Bishop Victor died, and from 1936 to 1968 the Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese was headed by Metropolitan- 
Archbishop Anthony Bashir, who was succeeded by the present 
Metropolitan, Philip. The Archdiocese includes more than eighty 
parishes in the United States, Canada and Mexico. Its cathedral 
is located in Brooklyn, N.Y. 17 

Meanwhile, as a result of the Bolshevik revolution the Russian- 
American diocese was plunged into years of troubles, which explains 
the de facto recognition of emerging parallel jurisdictions. The 
Diocese was torn apart by internal strife, financial difficulties and 
claims by the schismatic group established in Soviet Russia and 
known as the “Living Church” or “Renovated Church,” which 
had some followers in America. This group succeeded in taking 
over the diocesan cathedral of St. Nicholas in New York and 
threatened other church properties. 

The grave situation was alleviated by the return in 1921 to 
America of one of the highest hierarchs of the Russian Church, 
Metropolitan Platon (Rozhdestvensky). Born in 1866, former 
rector of the Kiev graduate school of theology, consecrated bishop 
in 1902, former exarch of Georgia, then Metropolitan of Kherson 
and Odessa, a member of the Duma (Russian Parliament), he had 
ruled the American diocese from 1907 to 1914, and consequently 
was well known to his people. He succeeded in restoring peace and 
order in the diocese, and prominent churchmen urgently petitioned 
Patriarch Tikhon to reappoint him formally as head of the American 
Church. Communications with the Patriarch at that time were 
extremely difficult. They could be carried through indirect, illegal 
channels only. Communication thus received from the Patriarch 
indicated his willingness to relieve Metropolitan Platon of his see 


17 Upson, op . cit. f p. 147. 
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of Kherson and Odessa and to confirm him as the ruling bishop 
of America. 

The third All-American Sobor, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
November 25-27, 1922, requested the Metropolitan to rule the 
diocese, but at the same time decided to postpone final confirmation 
of its decision to the next Sobor in hope of better contact with 
the Patriarch. 18 

Meanwhile, Patriarch Tikhon made the appointment of Metro¬ 
politan Platon orally through a Mr, Colton, a representative of 
the Y.M.C.A., who was in Moscow, in the presence of Fr. Theodore 
Pashkovsky (who later became Bishop of Chicago with the name 
of Theophilus, and after the death of Metropolitan Platon succeeded 
him as the ruling archbishop). After his release from prison, 
Patriarch Tikhon confirmed this oral appointment by the decree 
dated September 29, 1923. The authenticity of this decree has been 
questioned; it was, however, confirmed in an article by A. Kazem- 
Bek concerning the court case of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New 
York and printed in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate , 
No. 6, 1957. 19 

The normalization and further development of life in the 
Russian-American Diocese was based on decisions taken at the 
All-American Sobor in Detroit in 1924. In complete accordance 
with the proposals of the historical Moscow Sobor of 1917-1918 
and the decrees of Patriarch Tikhon regarding dioceses severed 
from the highest church administration, the American Diocese of 
the Russian Church was reorganized as a temporarily autonomous 
Metropolitan District (Metropolia) and incorporated as the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in America. At its head there 
was to be an elected Archbishop-Metropolitan, a Council of Bishops, 
and a Council made up of representatives from the clergy and laity, 
as well as periodic All-American Sobors. 20 This reorganization, as 
we can see now, actually paved the way for the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church in America, to be established forty-six years later. 

During these years of natural growth and development, the 
American-Russian Metropolitanate acquired the prerequisites of an 
autocephalous church: maturity, its own territory, a sufficient 
number of parishes and parishioners, a hierarchy canonically 
capable of making subsequent appointments of new bishops, and 
the means by which to train new clergymen. 21 


ls Russian Orthodox Calendar-Almanac, 1955, p. 158. 

19 Zhurnal Moskovskoy Patriarchii, Moscow, 1957, No. 6 (June), p. 67. 
20 Postanovleniya osviaschennago sobora (official minutes). New York, 
1924. See also V. Rev. A. Schmemann, “The Canonical Position of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of North America,” 1953 Year Book of Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America. New York, 1953. 

21 Alexander A. Bogolepov, Towards an American Orthodox Church , New 
York, Morehouse-Barlow, 1963, chap. 2. 
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IV 


In regard to the Russian Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union 
headed by the patriarch, the Metropolitanate never questioned its 
canonical authenticity or spiritual authority; but it always insisted 
on its own administrative self-government and independence as 
the only reasonable and ecclesiastically correct arrangement in 
view of the political situation. 

However, not all Russian Orthodox people in America shared 
these feelings and convictions. A substantial number of Russian 
immigrants who came to America after the Russian Revolution or 
following the Second World War joined the jurisdiction of the 
“Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia,” which has about 
one hundred parishes in North and South America, with a total 
membership of approximately 70,000. The higher church alministra- 
tion of this group was organized in Constantinople in 1920 by a 
group of emigre bishops headed by Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev 
and Galicia, who left southern Russia at the end of the Civil War 
with the remnants of the White Russian Army. Soon they had 
to move from Constantinople, the seat of the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
to Yugoslavia, where they settled in Sremski-Karlovtsy, proclaiming 
themselves to be the supreme ecclesiastical authority for all Russian 
churches outside Russia and to be the source of their “canonicity.” 

This ecclesiastical group adhered to a political program which 
was extremely conservative. Among the resolutions of its first 
convention held in Yugoslavia in November, 1921, are found 
the following: “And may the Lord God return to the all-Russian 
throne His Anointed, strong in the love of the nation, the lawful 
Orthodox tsar of the House of Romanov.” 22 This resolution 
aggravated the extremely difficult situation of the Church in 
Russia and of the patriarch. On May 3, 1922, Patriarch Tikhon 
officially ruled that refugee hierarchs had no right to speak on 
behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church; their pronouncement did 
not “represent the official voice of the Russian Orthodox Church 
and, in view of their political character, did not possess ecclesio- 
canonical character.” 23 Furthermore, in the same ruling, he formally 
dissolved the church administration which had been set up in 
Karlovtsy and transferred the administration of all Russian Orthodox 
churches in Western Europe to Metropolitan Eulogius, who had 
his headquarters in Paris. 24 Under the auspices of the Metropolitan, 
the Karlovtsy group was then re-named “Synod of Bishops.” 


22 M. Spinka, The Church in Soviet Russia, New York, 1956, p. 25. 
23 Ibid., p. 26. See also Put moyey zhizni (Memoirs of Metropolitan 
Eulogius), Paris, YMCA Press, 1947, p. 402. 

**lbid., p. 402-403. See also Russkaya pravoslavnaya tserkov v Severnoy 
Amerike, istoricheskaya spravka , Jordanville, New York, 1955, p. 5. 
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On his way to America, Metropolitan Platon himself participated 
in the organization of the Church center in Karlovtsy for the 
Russian refugees, considering it, of course, to be only a temporary 
institution for the masses of refugees who needed church guidance. 
The Synod in Karlovtsy did not, however, consider itself a 
temporary administration, or as a communication center, but 
assumed all prerogatives of an autocephalous Orthodox church. 
Metropolitans Platon and Eulogius could not agree on such broad 
authorities of the Synod; as a consequence, many rifts arose between 
them and the Synod, and finally a complete break occurred 
between the two metropolitans Platon and Eulogius, who had 
been appointed to their sees directly by Patriarch Tikhon, and 
the Synod of Karlovtsy. In March of 1927, the Synod suspended 
Metropolitan Platon and appointed Bishop Apollinarius in his 
place, thus establishing another parallel church in America. Although 
in the beginning very few parishes joined Archbishop Apollinarius, 
their number increased with the coming to America of displaced 
persons after World War II. 

In the early twenties the Karlovtsy group assembled people 
who had just left their motherland. Hatred of the Communists, 
despair of defeat, hopes for eventual revenge were their dominant 
feelings. In the Church they sought strength and inspiration, 
a symbol of unity, and a victorious banner for the fulfillment of 
their patriotic task. Bishops who had abandoned their dioceses 
in Russia found themselves amidst great political and historical 
upheaval, surrounded by the White Russian generals, former 
imperial ministers and politicians, and princes of the royal house of 
Russia. They wholeheartedly plunged into emigre politics and 
aspirations. From that time on the church organization of the 
Bishops’ Synod Abroad was strongly patriotic and nationalistic. 
Its main concern was to preserve Russian Orthodoxy and Russian 
nationality in the non-Orthodox, non-Russian world, until the day 
when “the rule of the Antichrist” will end in Russia. Even now, 
it regards the present official Orthodox Church in Russia as a 
sacriligious institution which serves Satan and his power. 

In 1935 on the initiative of the Patriarch of Serbia, Barnabas, 
heads and representatives of major Russian church groups outside 
the Russian borders assembled in Sremski-Karlovtsy in an attempt 
to reach an accord. Metropolitan Theophilus, who had succeeded 
the late Metropolitan Platon as the ruling Russian primate in 
North America, attended the meeting. At this meeting a “Temporary 
Statute” of the Russian Church Abroad was adopted. According 
to this document, the American Russian Metropolitanate entered 
into union with three other Russian Metropolitanates outside 
Russia. Bishops, clergy, and parishes of the American Diocese 
of the Synod of Bishops Abroad under Bishop Apollinarius accepted 
the authority of Metropolitan Theophilus. It was understood that all 
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parts of the agreement would recognize in the Moscow Patriarchate 
the ultimate source of their canonicity. The name of the patriarchal 
locum tenens, Metropolitan Peter of Krutitsa, was to be com¬ 
memorated liturgically by all, although Metropolitan Peter was 
then exiled in Siberia and could not exercise his functions. 

In October 1937, the sixth All-American Church Sobor con¬ 
vened in New York and the Sobor reluctantly confirmed the 
Temporary Statute. The reluctance was a consequence of the 
feeling that the American Church did not really need any formalities 
with such temporary emigre groups as the Synod of Karlovtsy. 
The results of the open balloting were: 105 for the Statute, 9 
against, and 122 abstaining. “The Temporary Statute,” Metropolitan 
Theophilus said at the Sobor, “has a moral and not administrative 
significance; it shows our agreement and our unity, but it does 
not bind us.” 25 This temporary accord between the American 
Metropolitanate and the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad was 
terminated at the end of World War II. 

In the 1930’s another Church group, the Russian Patriarchal 
Exarchate (a diocese headed by a bishop appointed by the 
Moscow patriarchal authorities), was established in North America. 
In 1933, a former military ordinary of the White Russian Army 
and one of the founders of the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad, 
Archbishop Benjamin Fedchenkoff, arrived in New York from 
Paris. His express purpose for coming to this country was a 
lecture tour, and he was received by Metropolitan Platon and 
other church officials with due respect and sincerity. However, it 
soon became known that he was assigned by the acting locum 
tenens of the Moscow patriarchal throne, Metropolitan Sergey, to 
demand from Metropolitan Platon and his clergy a written pledge 
of loyalty to the Soviet power. 26 

Metropolitan Platon categorically refused to give any pledge 
of loyalty to the Soviet State. Furthermore, in his epistle to the 
faithful of America, June 3, 1933, he reaffirmed the principles 
accepted in Detroit in 1924, rejecting administrative submission to 
the Moscow Patriarchate as long as it was dependent upon a 
communist anti-religious government, and declaring the autonomous 
status of the diocese in America, pending establishment of normal 
church life within Russia. The epistle emphasized that this branch 
of the Russian Church had the intention of remembering its Russian 
religious heritage, but no intention of remaining politically connected 
with Russia, still less with the Soviet regime, “which is saturated 
with communistic and atheistic principles.” 


“Official minutes of Sixth All-American Sobor, pp. 21-24. 
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In view of Metropolitan Platon’s refusal to be subordinated 
to the Moscow Patriarchate, Archbishop Benjamin proclaimed 
himself the new head of the Russian Diocese in America and 
urged all the faithful to unite around him. He also sent a detailed 
report and a copy of Metropolitan Platon’s epistle to Moscow. 
In 1934, Metropolitan Sergey appointed Benjamin as his exarch 
and permanent ruling bishop of the Russian North American 
Diocese. By 1945, the number of parishes which recognized him 
was only thirteen. 27 His headquarters were located at 38 Halsey 
Street, Brooklyn, where he had a small chapel in his apartment. 

Metropolitan Platon died on April 20, 1934. On November 
20-23 of the same year, the fifth All-American Church Sobor of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in North America was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Sobor elected Bishop Theophilus (Pashkovsky) 
of San Francisco as successor to Metropolitan Platon with the title 
“Archbishop of San Francisco and Metropolitan of All America 
and Canada.” The Sobor upheld the autonomous path chosen by 
the late Metropolitan Platon and defined its relation to the Church 
in the Soviet Union accordingly. The Sobor reaffirmed the spiritual 
bond with the Mother Church, but emphatically refuted any 
possibility of administrative connection. 28 


V 

The war between Germany and the Soviet Union which broke 
out in June, 1941, made a great impact on church life in America. 
The majority of Russian Orthodox people were deeply touched 
by the tragic events in the land of their fathers. Their feelings 
were expressed in the words of the epistle issued by the Sobor 
of Bishops of the Metropolitanate on October 9, 1941: 

Having been separated from our motherland by a great 
distance, but being always close to it spiritually, we cannot 
be silent witnesses and passive spectators of the bloody 
Golgotha of our much suffering people. As our flesh and 
blood, we have to carry them in our hearts, suffer with their 
sufferings, weep with their bloody tears and use all our efforts 
and means to save them... . 2 ® 

From that time on national and political considerations con¬ 
stituted the predominant factor in all subsequent church events. 
Three distinctively different approaches to the monumental crisis 
in Eastern Europe manifested themselves: 

1. A burning desire to see communism in Russia destroyed 
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by all means and at any cost and a dream of the restoration of 
old imperial Orthodox Russia. 

2. Indiscriminate patriotism which drove many Russian Ortho¬ 
dox people into the pro-Soviet camp. 

3. Careful differentiation between the struggle of Russian 
people for national and spiritual freedom on the one hand and 
the Soviet communist aims on the other, without swaying either 
towards the Axis powers or towards Moscow. 

The election of the patriarch in 1943 and a new seemingly 
favorable Soviet policy towards the Church made a great impression 
not only in Russian circles, but in the whole free world. The 
Synod of Bishops Abroad, at a meeting in Vienna held under the 
Nazis on October 21 of the same year, condemned the patriarchal 
election in Moscow as unlawful and issued a statement of non¬ 
recognition of the new patriarch. 30 Metropolitan Theophilus of 
North America and Canada, in a cautious interview with the 
Russian-American press, called the patriarchal election “beneficial 
for the welfare of the Russian Church and people, provided the 
election was free and canonically correct.” 31 Metropolitan Benjamin 
burst into unrestrained glorification of the election and the new 
Soviet policy: 

It should be made clear that this does not place any 
degree of control or restraint upon the Church such as was 
exercised by the Czar. On the contrary, it guarantees the 
complete independence of the Church in that separation of 
Church and State established by the Soviet Constitution. It 
was the fulfilment of the constitutional guarantee of religious 
freedom as regards the Orthodox Church. 82 

The election of the patriarch was acclaimed in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States as a dramatic turning point 
in Soviet policies, internal and external, and the manifestation of 
religious freedom in Russia. A majority of Russian Orthodox 
people in America also wholeheartedly accepted the election of 
the patriarch. This event, which received so much publicity, only 
strengthened the patriotic feelings kindled by the heroic struggle 
of the Russian people against the Nazis. Most of them were not 
political immigrants, and they did not experience that innate deep 
revulsion at everything “Soviet.” But there were also those who 
started to raise their voices in favor of bringing the local church 
under patriarchal authority. 

Another group of Russians did not recognize the Patriarch of 
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Moscow, or any other member of the official hierarchy in the 
U.S.S.R., and regarded them simply as communist agents dressed 
in clerical garb. The elevation of the patriarch’s name at divine 
services in the churches of the Metropolia struck them as a gross 
sacrilege. They condemned all other Eastern Orthodox churches 
for their recognition of the Moscow Patriarchate. They regarded 
the Synod of Russian Bishops Abroad, with its head, Metropolitan 
Anastassy, as the only bulwark of unspoiled Orthodoxy in the 
world. Others charged Metropolitan Anastassy and the Bishops 
Synod with collaboration with the Nazis. 

Such was the psychological situation in which Metropolitan 
Theophilus and his administration had to lead one of the largest 
groups of Eastern Orthodoxy in this country. Several important 
objectives governed their subsequent actions: 

1. The preservation and continuity of the American-Russian 
ecclesiastical tradition, as laid down 150 years ago by the first 
Russian missionaries in Alaska and embodied in the Russian 
Missionary Diocese in North America. 

2. The preservation of the spiritual tie with the Mother 
Church in Russia. At all times, the Church in Russia, regardless 
of political conditions there, and not the emigre Synod, was 
regarded as the source of canonicity by the Metropolia. 

3. The preservation of the full internal autonomy proclaimed 
by the Detroit Sobor of 1924 and rejection of any Soviet political 
interference with local church life as incompatible with loyal 
American citizenship. 

4. The preservation of all people and parishes entrusted to 
their spiritual care by a long line of predecessors. There was serious 
apprehension that many parishes might break off from the Metro¬ 
politanate and join the jurisdiction of Metropolitan Benjamin. In 
this extremely complicated political and psychological situation, the 
Metropolia became entangled in tedious and futile negotiations 
with the Moscow Patriarchate. The Patriarchate invited the Metro¬ 
politanate to send its representatives to the local Sobor of the 
Russian Church held in Moscow from January 31 to February 2, 
1945. The American delegates, having failed to receive appropriate 
visas on time arrived in Moscow after the closing of the Sobor. 33 

A special envoy of the Patriarch, Archbishop Alexei of Yaroslavl 
and Rostov, was sent to the United States to begin the negotiations. 
But when, on November 26, 1945, the All-American Sobor met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, it recognized the spiritual, but not the admin¬ 
istrative authority of the Patriarch of Moscow; it advised the 
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bishops to carry on negotiations and reaffirmed the administrative 
autonomy of the American Church. It also officially broke relations 
with the Synod of Bishops Abroad. 34 Since then the Synodal group 
has become a distinctly separated church organization in America 
once again. 

At that time the Patriarchal Exarchate in America, established 
in 1933, reached the numerical peak of its success and attained 
to the size of fifty parishes through defections from the Metro¬ 
politanate and elsewhere. 

In the summer of 1947 another envoy of the Patriarch, Metro¬ 
politan Gregory of Leningrad and Novgorod, arrived in New York 
to continue the negotiations. Neither side was willing to make 
final concessions. The Patriarchate was willing to grant ecclesias¬ 
tical autonomy to the local church but insisted on its right to 
approve the ruling bishop elected by the American Sobor and to 
maintain appellate jurisdiction over the American bishops in the 
system of ecclesiastical courts. On the other side, the American 
negotiators insisted on autonomy which was virtually complete 
independence, preserving just a token of connection with the Mother 
Church in the recognition of the purely spiritual leadership of the 
patriarch. A stalemate was reached, and Metropolitan Gregory left 
the United States without accomplishing his mission. 35 

The answer to the proposals of Metropolitan Gregory and an 
explanation of the stand taken by the American hierarchy came in 
the middle of November of the same year, when the bishops of 
the Metropolitanate convened in San Francisco. The resolution of 
the bishops officially announced their decision, “to put off the 
formulation of any canonical tie of the North American Orthodox 
Church with the Church with the Church and Patriarchate of 
Moscow until a more propitious time” because it was impossible 
“at the present time” to reconcile the project of autonomy proposed 
by Metropolitan Gregory with the one adopted by the Metropolitan 
Council. 36 

A pastoral epistle issued by the same Bishops’ Council gave the 
reasons for this decision: 

The difficult conditions of the times and the special 
governmental control over all the foreign contacts of the 
Patriarchate of Moscow exclude, on our part, at the present 
time, any administrative, judicial or material allegiance to 
Moscow.... The only possibility at present, both for the 
Russian Church itself and for us, is the strengthening of 
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one another in prayer, while remaining upon the paths given 
us by God. In this spiritual recognition of the contemporary 
Russian Church and of her heroic stand on the Russian 
Land, we call upon our flock to pray constantly for all 
Russia and her First Hierarch... . 37 

Soon a patriarchal decree dated December 26, 1947, reached 
America. By this decree Metropolitan Theophilus and the bishops 
in his jurisdiction were put under interdict. 


VI 

In 1961 representatives of the Mother Church and the Metro¬ 
politanate unofficially reestablished communications at the General 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India. 
In 1963, a delegation of Christian churches from the Soviet Union, 
led by Metropolitan Nikodim (who was then Archbishop of 
Iaroslavl), head of the Department of External Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, came to the United States at the 
invitation of the National Council of Churches. The Metropolitan 
visited Metropolitan Leonty, head of the Metropolia, and con¬ 
versed with other officials of the local church. The illness and 
death of Metropolitan Leonty interrupted further attempts to improve 
relations between the two churches. In 1967, during a visit of 
Metropolitan Nikodim to the United States, and in 1968, during 
the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala, 
Sweden, unofficial meetings produced a platform and a procedure 
for negotiations. It was agreed that the Moscow Patriarchate 
would exercise its canonical right to grant autocephaly to the 
American Church on the grounds that the Russian Church first 
planted Orthodoxy in North America and established an Orthodox 
diocese here. 

Another unofficial meeting of representatives of the Metro- 
polianate with Metropolitan Nikodim occurred in January 1969, in 
New York. Official meetings were convened in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in August, and in Tokyo, Japan, in November. At these meetings, 
a final draft of agreement between the Moscow Patriarchate and 
the American Church was prepared. It was ratified by the American 
bishops at their meeting in December and signed by both Metro¬ 
politan Ireney and Metropolitan Nikodim in March 1970, in New 
York. The Patriarchal and Synodal Tomos granting autocephaly to 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in America was signed 
by Patriarch Alexis of Moscow on April 10 of that year, a few days 
before his death. On May 18, 1970, it was solemnly handed to the 
delegation of the Orthodox Church in America, led by Bishop Theo- 
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dosius of Alaska, by the locum tenens, Metropolitan Pimen, at his 
headquarters in Moscow. The ceremony was attended by the U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., Jacob D. Beam. 

According to the terms of agreement and of the Patriarchal 
Tomos, the former Metropolia was declared to be the “Auto¬ 
cephalous Orthodox Church in America,” absolutely independent 
and self-governing with an exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
North America, including the State of Hawaii. 38 As to Central 
and South America, the parties agreed that neither of them now 
possesses or claims to have exclusive jurisdiction, and the canonical 
status quo is to be preserved there. 

As a result of the agreement, the patriarchate has agreed to 
dissolve its exarchate in North America and to recall the patriarchal 
exarch from the territory of the American Church. The parishes 
of the exarchate have been advised by the patriarchal authorities 
to join the newly created autocephalous church. Those which 
refuse for the time being to join the new church will be administered 
by one of the vicar bishops of the Patriarch of Moscow. The 
Moscow Patriarchate will continue to be represented in America 
by a delegate of the priestly rank, residing at St. Nicholas Cathedral 
in New York. 

As a part of the agreement the American Church terminated 
its special position in Japan, which had existed there since the 
American occupation following the Second World War, and the 
Moscow Patriarchate elevated the Orthodox Church in Japan, 
historically the Russian Mission, to the rank of an autonomous 
church. Simultaneously, the diocese of the Moscow jurisdiction 
created in 1967 was officially dissolved. The American born 
Bishop Vladimir of Tokyo and Japan was elevated by the Moscow 
Patriarchate to the rank of Metropolitan. The newly reorganized 
statute of the Orthodox Church of Japan admits no external 
interference in its affairs. 39 

It is the hope of most Orthodox Americans that the decision 
of the Patriarchate in Moscow to give up its rights in America 
may pave the way for the other Orthodox national churches to 
join the new autocephalous church. The encyclical letter of the 
Great Council of Bishops of the new Church to the Orthodox 
faithful expresses the following attitudes: 

Having acquired freedom and independence from all external 
influences, our church life will no longer be based on the 
principle of temporary self-government, but will in conformity 
with a permanent, canonical “autocephalous” status, according 
to the holy canons of the Orthodox Church and to our own 
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Statute, adopted by our All-American council of bishops, clergy 
and laity. 

Conscious of being a local American church, our Metro¬ 
politanate has often and publicly stated its belief that Orthodoxy 
cannot develop in America except in unity, and independence, in 
conformity with the project of Patriarch Tikhon. Today, as the 
Mother Church, which established its Mission in America 175 
years ago, solemnly recognizes our autocephaly, a threefold 
task opens up for us: 

—the task of uniting all the Orthodox Christians of America into 
one Church, 

—the task of witnessing freely to the true Christian faith in the 
whole world, 

—the task of growing spiritually, from strength to strength, 
through the prayers of the holy Father Herman of Alaska. 

The unity of Orthodoxy in America is possible only by free 
consent and in conformity with the canonical order of the 
Church. We believe that all local autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches, which have branches in America, will recognize that 
that which is good for a united Orthodoxy in America, is good 
for them also, and that canonical unity does not mean suppression 
of particular national traditions. The unity of Orthodoxy is not 
based on the predominance of one national tradition over the 
others, but on the cooperation of all in love for the good of the 
One Church. If some autocephalous Churches should prefer to 
preserve their jurisdictions on the American continent and control 
them directly, the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America 
would always be ready for full cooperation, communion in 
prayer and Christian action, in expectation of that day when the 
necessity for full unity will become evident to all. 40 

“There should not be any illusions that this event will, ipso 
facto , resolve all difficulties in moving toward inclusive admin¬ 
istrative unity,” said an editorial in The Logos. What is important, 
however, “is the fact that with the explicit or implicit approval of 
the other jurisdictions, the foundation for total jurisdictional unity 
has been laid.” 41 


40 Ibid., Vol. 6, No. 4, April, 1970. 

41 The Logos , Vol. 3, No. 5, May, 1970, p. 8. 
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Notes and Comments 

FIRST CONFERENCE OF ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGIANS IN AMERICA 


A Conference of theologians of the Orthodox world was arranged 

through the efforts of the Orthodox Theological Society in America and 
the encouragement and financial help of our hierarchs. 

Guests and participants representing mainly the younger generation of 
professional theologians began arriving for the Conference at Holy Cross 
Seminary, Hellenic College, Brookline, Mass., on the evening of September 

7. The Conference lasted four full days. It was, of course, a limited 

theological endeavor; nevertheless, representatives of almost every Orthodox 
theological institute of note—Athens, Thessalonica, Paris, Leningrad, 
Bucharest, Halki, Holy Cross in Brookline and St Vladimir’s—were invited. 
The program called for six main papers, each on a different topic, and two 
responses to each. 

After the Divine Liturgy on Tuesday Morning, that being the Feast 

of the Nativity of the Theotokos, the Conference opened officially. Father 
Leonidas Contos, the President of Hellenic College, which hosted the 
Conference, extended a welcome to the group, emphasizing the importance 
of this event and the unique opportunity it offered. Father Demetrios J. 
Constantelos, the chairman of the Conference and current President of the 
Orthodox Theological Society of America, then provided an introduction 
with an address full of hope for the future, although expressing disappoint¬ 
ment that not all the papers were in and that some of those who were 
asked had not responded at all. His sense of humor in presenting these 
remarks had a lubricating effect, which was certainly in order as Father 
Georges Florovsky (Princeton) did not come to deliver the keynote address 
and as the paper of Father Staniloae (Bucharest), who was detained in 
London due to illness, the first on the program, was not available. 

Therefore, the first event was a rather spontaneous presentation on 
“Unity and Diversity in Orthodox Tradition,” given by the two respondants, 
who succeeded to establish their own line of development of the subject. 
The first, Father Boris Bobrinskoy (Paris), presented an argument based 
on Trinitarian considerations. The second. Father Voronov (Leningrad), 
approaching the problem from a different angle, showed that these two 
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notions, unity and diversity, express the catholicity of the Church. In this 
he did not differ substantially from Father Bobrinskoy; but he also went 
on to develop the theme of ecumenical activity as an organic demand of 
catholicity, which he thus saw as providing channels for conversation and 
meeting with others who profess the name of Christ. 

From dogmatical considerations the Conference switched to Biblical 
themes. The title of the evening’s main paper was “Biblical Studies in 
Orthodox Theology.” It was prepared by Prof. S. Agourides (Athens), and 
was read in his absence. In his very balanced paper, dealing with the 
respective role played in contemporary Orthodox scholarship by traditionalism 
and concern for historical analysis, Prof. Agourides raised the main issues; 
but the really burning questions were put by respondents. Prof. Veselin 
Kesich (St. Vladimir’s) emphasized the importance of Biblical criticism, 
provided it is conducted as part of an overall experience of life in the 
Church. The second respondant. Father T. Stylianopoulos (Holy Cross, 
Brookline), showed himself a zealous critic of Prof. Agourides, whom he 
considered as insufficiently aware of the full dimension of the problem; 
but many feared, however, that Fr. Stylianopoulos was dealing with 
Scripture outside its ecclesial and traditional context. 

On Wednesday, September 9, the morning was consecrated to Canon 
Law. A paper by Father D. Papandreou, the Director of the Center of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in Geneva, was read in the absence of the author 
and dealt with the present state of the problem of canonical reform, in 
the light of the forthcoming Pan-Orthodox meetings. The respondants, Fr. 
Maximos Aghiorgoussis (Holy Cross) and Fr. John Meyendorff (St. 
Vladimir’s), discussed the nature of Orthodox Canon Law as the expression 
of Orthodox Church consciousness. They agreed that reforms are necessary, 
provided one remembers the general principle that canons reflect dogmas, 
and that that nucleus of Canon Law which aims at maintaining the identity 
of the Church’s faith, is to be taken as a basis for any future canonical 
development, and is not changeable as such. In the afternoon, Father 
Alexander Schmemann (St. Vladimir’s) spoke of “Liturgy and liturgical 
problems,” with responses by E. Athanasius Gievtich (a young Serbian 
theologian with a Greek doctorate) and Professor Bebis (Holy Cross). 
A lively discussion followed centered upon the role of spirituality and of 
symbolism. 

Thursday, September 10, was the most interesting and theologically 
refreshing day of the Conference. The first paper presented was “The 
Church and the Secular World” by Father S. Harakas. The paper developed 
a sociological typology to be applied to the church and the world. If the 
first respondant, Father V. Angelescu, was gentle, the second. Prof. David 
Evans, was not, and vigorously criticized the main speaker’s typology, 
trying to show that the Church can learn from the modern secular world 
and that the Orthodox Church has helped to create this world—remarks 
which left an air of controversy in the hall. The afternoon paper was 
given by Dr. Christos Yannaras, a young and promising theologian and 
a real hope for the new generation of committed Christians. His paper 
on “Orthodoxy and the West” was a solid effort to show that scholasticism, 
which dominates the teaching of theology in contemporary Greek schools, 
goes back to Western influences and that experiential theology which 
characterizes Orthodoxy has been bound by Western legalism. The prophetic 
note of his delivery, stressed the parish as the unit of synergia between 
theology and practice, as the place where the word of God is made alive. 
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The first respondant to this paper, Dr. Nicholas Nissiotis, complemented 
Dr. Yannaras’ remarks and his care (which Dr. Nissiotis himself outlined 
as follows) “to avoid extremist statements on technology, Western culture 
and theology; avoid Orthodoxy’s pessimistic attitude toward the modern 
world, to avoid one-sided characterization of the ‘West’ as having only a 
scholastic origin and of Orthodoxy as being only mystical-person al- 
existential.” Also he suggested that scholasticism was given to the West by 
the Greeks through the Arabic philosopher, Averroes. The second response 
by Metropolitan Konstantinides was a lengthy paper where an apologetic 
tone dominated, defending the Greeks against the accusations of Dr. 
Yannaras. 

Thursday evening there was a banquet for the participants and attended 
by several prelates, including Archbishop Kiprian who greeted the Con¬ 
ference on behalf of Metropolitan Ireney. His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos 
was the guest speaker. He mentioned his good impressions of the Con¬ 
ference and promised help and encouragement for further events of the kind. 

The next day, the last of the Conference, began with a hierarchical 
Divine Liturgy celebrated by Archbishop Iakovos. Afterwards the Confer¬ 
ence closed with two hours of discussion on topics previously introduced as 
well as certain other points of pan-Orthodox interest. 

As a first attempt of its kind, the Conference certainly was very 
successful. Apart from the actual theologizing, the simple fact of personal 
contact of theologians from all over the world in a spirit of friendship 
and constructive dialogue could not but be a benefit to all. If some 
presentations were too academic, some not fully understood because of 
the absence of their authors, if time for discussion was limited and the 
subjects too various, still it was a fine beginning—albeit a beginning, it 
should be said, flavored rather with the “joy of childhood” than with the 
stability of maturity. The papers and the discussions will be published in 
extenso in the Greek Orthodox Theological Review of Brookline. A second 
Conference of a similar kind is tentatively planned to be held at St. 
Vladimir’s in 1972. 

—Elias Audi 
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Document 


Third Unofficial Consultation 
Between Theologians of the Oriental Orthodox and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches 

Le Cenacle, Geneva, 16-21 August, 1970 


The “Summary and Conclusions” published below faithfully reflect 
the results of a third “unofficial” consultation between theologians 
belonging to the Orthodox Churches of Constantinople, Russia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Greece and America, and to the family of Eastern 
Churches which fails to recognize the doctrine of the “two natures” of 
Christ, as it was adopted by the Fourth Ecumenical Council, and which 
is also known as “monophysite” (Coptic Church, Ethiopian Church, 
Armenian Church, Jacobite Church of Syria and the Church of 
Malabar, in India), although it prefers to designate itself as 
“Oriental Orthodox.” The Christological issue itself seems to have 
lost much of its acuteness. The consultations in Aarhus, Bristol and 
Geneva all saw the possibility to find essential agreement in 
Christological matters. From an Orthodox point of view this agreement 
on the content of the faith is essential. The Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(553) has clearly admitted the possibility to use, in Christology, 
both the terminology of Chalcedon (“one hypostasis of Christ in two 
natures”) and that of St. Cyril of Alexandria (“one nature incarnate 
of God the Logos”), provided they are not opposed to each other, 
but are seen as mutually complementary. The Orthodox Church has 
always affirmed that unity in the content of the faith, is more im¬ 
portant than terminological uniformity. And since the non-Chalcedonian 
Churches of the East have preserved, through the centuries, an 
essentially Orthodox understanding of God-man relations, of ecclesiol- 
ogy, of spiritual life, it appears that real unity is possible. The fact 
remains, unfortunately, that the official position of these Churches 
is that the formula of Chalcedon is unacceptable to them. 

Another problem, as it appears in the text below, resides in the 
different localization of Holy Tradition. For the non-Chalcedonians, 
the fact that their Fathers in the faith whom they venerate as saints, 
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have opposed Chalcedon, makes it difficult for them to accept it. And 
it is obviously impossible, for the Orthodox Church, to renounce the 
decision of an ecumenical council, whose doctrine was endorsed by 
both East and West. This difficulty is clearly spelled out in the text 
below. Nevertheless, the “Summary** attempts to show some avenues 
which may lead out of the dilemma, when it suggests that “distinction 
is to be made... between the true intention of the dogmatic definition 
of a Council and the particular terminology in which it is expressed, 
which latter has less authority than the intention.” This distinction is 
precisely the one accepted by the Orthodox Church in a very solemn 
way at the Fifth Ecumenical Council; and it will be undoubtedly most 
relevant at the moment when the Churches will accept to tackle the 
problem of reconciliation in an official way. 

Another problem, which emerged during the meeting in Geneva 
and which is only alluded to in the “Summary,** is the fear, which 
has been expressed by representatives of some Churches—for example, 
the Armenian—that formal union with the Orthodox Church would 
lead to the disappearance of their national, or ethnic identity. There 
is no doubt that these fears—justified or not—will play a substantial 
role in eventual union negotiations, along the lines suggested in 
paragraph 6, c in the “Summary.” [Ed.] 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The third unofficial consultation between theologians of the Oriental 
Orthodox and Eastern Orthodox Churches was held from August 16-21, 
1970 at the Cenacle, Geneva, in an atmosphere of openness and trust 
which has been built up thanks to the two previous conversations at 
Aarhus (1964) and Bristol (1967). 


REAFFIRMATION OF CHRISTOLOG1CAL AGREEMENT 

2. We have reaffirmed our agreements at Aarhus and Bristol on the 
substance of our common Christology. On the essence of the Christological 
dogma our two traditions, despite fifteen centuries of separation, still find 
themselves in full and deep agreement with the universal tradition of the 
one undivided Church. It is the teaching of the blessed Cyril on the 
hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ that we both affirm, though 
we may use differing terminology to explain this teaching. We both teach 
that He who is consubstantial with the Father according to Godhead 
became consubstantial also with us according to humanity in the Incarnation, 
that He who was before all ages begotten from the Father, was in these 
last days for us and for our salvation bom of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and that in Him the two natures are united in the one hypostasis of the 
Divine Logos, without confusion, without change, without division, without 
separation. Jesus Christ is perfect God and perfect man, with all the 
properties and faculties that belong to Godhead and to humanity. 

3. The human will and energy of Christ are neither absorbed nor 
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suppressed by His divine will and energy, nor are the former opposed to 
the latter, but are united together in perfect concord without division or 
confusion; He who wills and acts is always the One hypostasis of the Logos 
Incarnate. One is Emmanuel, God and Man, Our Lord and Saviour, Whom 
we adore and worship and who yet is one of us. 

4. We have become convinced that our agreement extends beyond 
Christological doctrine to embrace other aspects also of the authentic 
tradition, though we have not discussed all matters in detail. But through 
visits to each other, and through study of each other’s liturgical traditions 
and theological and spiritual writings, we have rediscovered, with a sense 
of gratitude to God, our mutual agreement in the common Tradition of 
the One Church in all important matters—liturgy and spirituality, doctrine 
and canonical practice, in our understanding of the Holy Trinity, of the 
Incarnation, of the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, on the nature of 
the Church as the Communion of Saints with its ministry and Sacraments, 
and on the life of the world to come when our Lord and Saviour shall 
come in all his glory. 

5. We pray that the Holy Spirit may continue to draw us together to 
find full unity in the one Body of Christ. Our mutual agreement is not merely 
verbal or conceptual it is a deep agreement that impels us to beg our 
Churches to consummate our union by bringing together again the two 
lines of tradition which have been separated from each other for historical 
reasons for such a long time. We work in the hope that our Lord will 
grant us full unity so that we can celebrate together that unity in the Common 
Eucharist. That is our strong desire and final goal. 


SOME DIFFERENCES 

6. Despite our agreement on the substance of the Tradition, the long period 
of separation has brought about certain differences in the formal expression 
of that tradition. These differences have to do with three basic ecclesiological 
issues—(a) the meaning and place of certain Councils in the life of the 
Church, (b) the anathematization or acclamation as Saints of certain 
controversial teachers in the Church, and (c) the jurisdictional questions 
related to manifestation of the unity of the Church at local, regional and 
world levels. 

(a) Theologians from the Eastern Orthodox Church have drawn 
attention to the fact that for them the Church teaches that the seven 
ecumenical Councils which they acknowledge have an inner coherence and 
continuity that makes them a single indivisible complex, to be viewed in 
its entirety of dogmatic definition. Theologians from the Oriental Orthodox 
Church feel, however, that the authentic Christological tradition has so 
far been held by them on the basis of the three ecumenical Councils, 
supplemented by the liturgical and patristic tradition of the Church. It is 
our hope that further study will lead to the solution of this problem by 
the decision of our Churches. 

As for the Councils and their authority for the tradition, we all agree 
that the Councils should be seen as charismatic events in the life of the 
Church rather than as an authority over the Church; where some Councils 
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are acknowledged as true Councils, whether as ecumenical or as local, by 
the Church’s tradition, their authority is to be seen as coming from the 
Holy Spirit. Distinction is to be made not only between the doctrinal 
definitions and canonical legislations of a Council, but also between the 
true intention of the dogmatic definition of a Council and the particular 
terminology in which it is expressed, which latter has less authority than 
the intention. 

(b) The reuniting of the two traditions which have their own separate 
continuity poses certain problems in relation to certain revered teachers 
of one family being condemned or anathematized by the other. It may not 
be necessary formally to lift these anathemas, nor for these teachers to 
be recognized as Saints by the condemning side. But the restoration of 
Communion obviously implies, among other things, that formal anathemas 
and condemnation of revered teachers of the other side should be 
discontinued, as in the case of Leo, Dioscurus, Severus, and others. 

(c) It is recognized that jurisdiction is not to be regarded only as 
an administrative matter, but that it also touches the question of ecclesiology 
in some aspects. The traditional pattern of territorial autonomy or 
autocephaly has its own pragmatic, as well as theological, justification. 
The manifestation of local unity in the early centuries was to have one 
bishop, with one college of presbyters united in one eucharist. In more 
recent times pragmatic considerations, however, have made it necessary 
in some cases to have more than one bishop and one eucharist in one 
city, but it is important that the norm required by the nature of the 
Church be safe—guarded at least in principle and expressed in Eucharistic 
Communion and in local conciliar structures. 

7. The universal Tradition of the Church does not demand uniformity in 
all details of doctrinal formulation, forms of worship and canonical practice. 
But the limits of pluralistic variability need to be more clearly worked out, 
in the areas of the forms of worship, in terminology of expressing the 
faith, in spirituality, in canonical practice, in administrative or jurisdictional 
patterns, and in the other structural or formal expressions of tradition, 
including the names of teachers and Saints in the Church. 


TOWARDS A STATEMENT OF RECONCILIATION 

8. We reaffirm the suggestion made by the Bristol consultation that one 
of the next steps is for the Churches of our two families to appoint an 
official joint commission to examine those things which have separated 
us in the past, to discuss our mutual agreements and disagreements and 
to see if the degree of agreement is adequate to justify the drafting of 
an explanatory statement of reconciliation, which will not have the 
status of a confession of faith or a dogmatic definition, but can be the 
basis on which our Churches can take the steps necessary for our being 
united in a Common Eucharist. 

We have given attention to some of the issues that need to be officially 
decided in such a statement of reconciliation. Its basic content would of 
course be the common Christological agreement; it should be made clear 
that this is not an innovation on either side, but an explanation of what 
has been held on both sides for centuries, as is attested by the liturgical 
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and patristic documents. The common understanding of Christology is 
the fundamental basis for the life, orthodoxy and unity of the Church. 

Such a statement of Reconciliation could make use of the theology of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria as well as expressions used in the Formula of 
Concord of 443 between St. Cyril and John of Antioch, the terminology 
used in the four later Councils and in the patristic and liturgical texts on 
both sides. Such terminology should not be used in an ambiguous way to 
cover up real disagreement, but should help to make manifest the agreement 
that really exists. 


SOME PRACTICAL STEPS 

9. Contacts between Churches of the two families have developed at a 
pace that is encouraging. Visits to each other, in some cases at the level 
of heads of Churches, and in others at episcopal level or at the level of 
theologians have helped to mark further progress in the growing degree 
of mutual trust, understanding and agreement. Theological students from 
the Oriental Orthodox Churches have been studying in institutions of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches for some time now; special efforts should be 
made now to encourage more students from the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
to study in Oriental Orthodox institutions. There should be more exchange 
at the level of theological professors and church dignitaries. 

It is our hope and prayer that more official action on the part of the 
two families of Churches will make the continuation of this series of 
unofficial conversations no longer necessary. But much work still needs 
to be done, some of which can be initiated at an informal level. 

10. With this in mind this third unofficial meeting of theologians from 
the two families constitutes: 

(a) a Continuation Committee of which all the participants of the three 
conversations at Aarhus, Bristol and Geneva would be corresponding 
members, and 

(b) a Special Executive Committee of this Continuation Committee 
consisting of the following members, and who shall have the 
functions detailed further below: 

1. Metropolitan Emilianos of Calabria 

2. Archpriest Vitaly Borovoy 

3. Vardapet Mesrob Krikorian 

4. Professor Nikos Nissiotis 

5. Father Paul Verghese. 


Functions: 

(a) To edit, publish and transmit to the Churches a report of this third 
series of conversations, through the Greek Orthodox Journal of Theology; 

(b) To produce, on the basis of a common statement of which the substance 
is agreed upon in this meeting, a resume of the main points of the three 
unofficial conversations in a form which can be discussed, studied and 
acted upon by the different autocephalous Churches; 

(c) To publish a handbook containing statistical, historical, theological 
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and other information regarding the various autocephalous Churches; 

(d) To explore the possibility of constituting an association of Theological 
Schools, in which all the seminaries, academies and theological faculties of 
the various autocephalous Churches of both families can be members; 

(e) To publish a periodical which will continue to provide information 
about the autocephalous Churches and to pursue further discussion of 
theological, historical and ecclesiological issues; 

(f) To make available to the Churches the original sources for an informed 
and accurate study of the historical developments in the common theology 
and spirituality as well as the mutual relations of our Churches; 

(g) To sponsor or encourage theological consultations on local, regional 
or world levels, with a view to deepening our own understanding of, and 
approach to, contemporary problems especially in relation to our participation 
in the ecumenical movement; 

(h) To explore the possibilities of and to carry out the preliminary steps 
for the establishment of one or more common research centres where 
theological and historical studies in relation to the universal orthodox 
tradition can be further developed. 

(i) To explore the possibility of producing materials on a common basis 
for the instruction of our believers including children and youth and also 
theological text-books. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONSULTATION BETWEEN 
THEOLOGIANS OF THE EASTERN ORTHODOX AND 
ORIENTAL ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


Eastern Orthodox 

Dr. Athanase Arvanitis, 
Athens, Greece. 

(Church of Greece) 

Archpriest Vitaly Borovoy, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Russian Orthodox Church) 

Prof. Nicolae Chitescu, 
Bucarest. 

(Rumanian Orthodox Church) 


Metropolitan Emilianos, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople) 


Metropolitan Nicodim of Sliven, 
Bulgaria. 

(Bulgarian Orthodox Church) 

Prof. Nikos A. Nissiotis, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Church of Greece) 

Archim. Damaskinos Papandreou, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople) 

Prof. Bojan Piperov, 

Sofia, Bulgaria. 

(Bulgarian Orthodox Church) 
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Prof. Georges Florovsky, 

U.S.A. 

(Ecumenical Patriarchate) 

Metropolitan Georges Khodr, 
Hadeth, Liban. 

(Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch) 

Bishop Pierre L’Huillier, 

Paris, France. 

(Russian Orthodox Church) 

Prof. J. Karmiris, 

Athens, Greece. 

(Church of Greece) 

Prof. Dr. Gerassimos I. Konidaris, 
Athens, Greece. 

(Church of Alexandria) 

Rev. Prof. John Meyendorff, 

U.S.A. 

(Orthodox Church in America) 


Oriental Orthodox 

Kahaii Alemu C., 

Athens, Greece. 

(Ethiopian Church) 

Very Rev. Nerses Bozabalian, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Armenian Apostolic Church) 

Abba G. E. Degou, 

Addis Ababa. 

(Ethiopian Church) 

Bishop Anba Gregorius, 

Egypt. 

(Coptic Church of Egypt) 

Metropolitan Severius Zakka Iwas, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

(Syrian Church) 

Consultant 


John S. Romanides, 

Salonika, Greece. 

(Church of Greece) 

Rev. Prof. L. Voronov, 
Leningrad, USSR. 

(Russian Orthodox Church) 

Prof. N. Zabolotsky, 
Leningrad, USSR. 

(Russian Orthodox Church) 

Dr. J. D. Zizioulas, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Church of Greece) 

Prof. Dr. Ilia Zonewski, 

Sofia, Bulgaria. 

(Bulgarian Orthodox Church) 


Rev. Dr. K. C. Joseph, 

Geneva Switzerland. 

(Syrian Church in India) 

Dr. Mesrob K. Krikorian, 

Vienna, Austria. 

(Armenian Apostolic Church) 

Metropolitan Mar Theophilus Philipos, 
Kerala, India, 

(Syrian Church in India) 

Fr. T. Paul Verghese, 

Kerala, India. 

(Syrian Church in India) 

Liqe Selttanat Habte Mariam Worqneh, 
Addis Ababa. 

(Ethiopian Church) 


Dr. Lukas Vischer—representing the 
Faith and Order 
Secretariat of the 
World Council 
of Churches. 
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In Memoriam 

Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife 

(tSept. 19, 1970) 


No person in this generation of Episcopalians has had closer relation¬ 
ships with the Orthodox and other Eastern Churches than the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, recently retired Bishop of Western New York, who 
died in Buffalo on September 19, 1970. He gained the confidence of 
Orthodox hierarchs; he cared deeply and sympathetically about their 
domestic problems and was a counselor to Eastern bishops and clergy and 
a personal friend to many of their young theologians. 

Bishop Scaife and the late Rev. John Jay Post took part in the 1900th 
Anniversary of the Apostleship of St. Paul, travelling on a cruise ship set 
aside for a large company of pilgrims invited by the Greek Church on 
the proposal of the late eminent Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos. They held 
services at the ports and islands where the earliest and greatest of 
Christian missionaries had laid the foundations of faith in the hearts and 
minds of men and women whose steadfastness is inherited by the Greek 
Church to this day. 

These experiences abroad combined with daily Orthodox contacts in 
America for thirty-five years gave Bishop Scaife an unsurpassed position 
in these relationships. I do not know whether it was the late Dr. Frank 
Gavin who first interested him in Eastern Church affairs; but I recall that 
the future Bishop of Western New York and the present Professor of Eastern 
Church History at Cambridge, England, Dr. Edward Roche Hardy, were 
special students, and in fact proteges, of Dr. Gavin when in 1934 I spent 
several weeks as a guest of Dean Fosbroke at General Theological Seminary 
in New York. The teacher not only taught but instilled Orthodoxy in these 
students. This was no academic exercise, but an involvement of the whole 
being in the faith and worship of the Eastern Churches. After Dr. Gavin’s 
untimely death, Laurie Scaife, Ed Hardy and Ed West, now Acting Dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and I, used to meet informally 
several times a year to review experiences and work out recommendations 
for the Presiding Bishop and others involved in relations between the 
Episcopal and Eastern Churches. When possible for him, Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, then Counselor to the Presiding Bishop on Ecclesiastical Rela- 
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tionships, met with us. These conversations led to the establishment by 
General Convention, 1944, of a Joint Commission on the Russian Church. 

This leads me to go back a bit earlier to pick up another strand that 
has gone into the strong cord which not only bound this little group together 
but tied up our interests and efforts with the strivings of the Eastern 
Churches as well. I refer to the establishment, in 1927, of a Committee 
for Assistance to the Russian Orthodox Church, aiming particularly at 
raising money for the Orthodox Theological Institute, St. Sergius, in Paris. 
The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, then Bishop of Massachusetts, was the 
first Chairman of this committee, with Rear Admiral Reginald Belknap 
as its Treasurer, and Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram, one of its most devoted 
members. Dr. Frank Gavin was, of course, a member; and probably he 
and Admiral Belknap, being both at General Theological Seminary, thus 
had both academic and practical reasons for drawing these young theologians 
into the enterprise claiming their special interest. The aptness, thoroughness 
and devotion with which they entered, led them to become not only worthy 
successors to these modern pioneers in Orthodox-Episcopal relations, but 
creators in their own right of the diversified undertakings which have 
done much to strengthen mutually the life of both Churches. Each one 
deserves a chapter in the book which I hope will some day be written to 
recover the work of these men and of their predecessors in this field: the 
Bishop of Harrisburg, Dr. James H. Darlington; the Bishop of Fond du 
Lac, Dr. Charles C. Grafton; the Bishop of. Eau Claire, Dr. Frank Wilson; 
the Bishop of New York, Dr. William Manning, and many others who, 
in widely separated cities and entirely on grounds of their own sense 
of Christian brotherhood, brought Orthodox and Episcopal Churches into 
spiritual and practical fellowship. 

One of Lauriston Scaife’s earliest experiences in this field came when 
he was invited by the late Archbishop Anthony Bashir, Head of the Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Church in America, to be his Chaplain while attending 
the Conferences on Life and Work, at Oxford, and Faith and Order, at 
Edinburgh, in 1937. This novel experience of an Episcopalian Priest being 
Chaplain to a ranking Orthodox prelate introduced Lauriston Scaife to 
Eastern Church ways as no other apprenticeship could have done. 

There has been mutual and reciprocal recognition of the canonical 
discipline of the two Churches, which forbids intercommunion until the 
whole body of each Church—in a Great Synod for the Orthodox and 
Provincial ratification of the Lambeth Conference recommendations for the 
Anglicans—has officially declared that the two communions are one in 
historic faith and order. 

Bishop Scaife and the others mentioned realized that such unity will 
not come of itself. To quote the eminent Orthodox theologian, Professor 
Georges Florovsky, writing when he was at St. Sergius in Paris, “The 
future is not something to be waited for or to be hoped for, but something 
to be created.” The act of Church union must be a creative act, drawing 
upon the bountiful power of the spirit of Him who is the source of all 
creation. Orthodox and Anglicans have thus worked to fit their efforts 
at intercommunion into the stream of God’s creative power, knowing that 
in the end it will come because of His will. 

It is in this spirit that both sides have shared in studies and liturgies 
aiming at greater mutual acquaintance, honestly dealing with points of 
difference and revealing areas of common approach to eventual union. This 
was especially noticeable at the Lambeth Conference of 1968, where Bishop 
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Scaife was Chairman of the Committee on Relations with Eastern Churches, 
which brought forward recommendations of far-reaching importance. In 
the Episcopal Church of the United States, Bishop Scaife was a natural 
and effective leader in many reunion endeavors. He became Chairman of 
the Joint Commission on Assistance to the Russian Church, later named 
the Council on Relations with the Eastern Churches, a unit of the Joint 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations. With Archbishop Iakovos, Exarch 
of Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople and Head of the Greek 
Archdiocese in America, he was co-chairman of the Anglican-Orthodox 
Consultations, which were initiated by the latter, together with Presiding 
Bishop Lichtenberger in 1961. He was a member or head of every joint 
action in this area, notably the Russian Church Assistance Fund, and a 
Trustee of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. 

Of outstanding significance was his editorship of the biennial directory, 
“Parishes and Clergy of the Orthodox and Other Eastern Churches in 
North and South America, together with Parishes and Clergy of the Polish 
National Catholic Church,” issued by the Council above referred to. Each 
of these jurisdictions, of which there are twenty-one listed in the directory, 
has its own list of parishes and clergy; but only in Bishop Scaife’s edited 
directory will they all be found. Intended to be a measure for informing 
Episcopal bishops about Eastern Churches in their respective dioceses, the 
directory has become the handbook for all churches and scholars interested 
in Orthodoxy. 

The preparation and printing of this publication is no small task. 
Bishop Scaife had to write, telephone, write and telephone again, to secure 
from the Head of each Jurisdiction its most up-to-date listing, with 
photographs of the hierarchs; and then came the problem of handling 
clergy changes during the printing process. A delicate but essential aspect 
was the decision on the inclusion or exclusion in the listing. Here the 
canonical discipline so thoroughly insisted upon by the Orthodox and 
understood by Bishop Scaife was the ruling factor. 

The relationship of Bishop and Mrs. Scaife with the European Bishops 
of the Old Catholic Church were particularly close. One of their daughters 
spent a year with the Old Catholics in Vienna. Theologians of the Eastern 
and Old Catholic Churches were frequently guests of Bishop and Mrs. 
Scaife in their former residence, and this helped a good deal to strengthen 
and deepen the bonds of frienship which the Bishop had made during past 
years. , 

Among the hundreds of messages and condolences received by Mrs. 
Scaife were telegrams or letters from Archbishop Ieronymos of Athens, 
Patriarch German of Belgrade, Patriarch Kyrill of Sofia, and Ecumenical 
Patriarch Athenagoras I. Lauriston Scaife has bequeathed a great fund of 
spiritual amity with Eastern Churches which Anglicans will long treasure. 

—Paul B . Anderson, Th.D. 
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Bourdeaux, Michael, Patriarch and Prophets: Persecution of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Today, London, 1969, Macmillan, 359 pp. 

For the first time in English, a very complete anthology of recent texts, 
related to the persecution of the Orthodox Church in the U.S.S.R. and to 
various reactions by Russian faithful, is made available to the reader by 
Michael Bourdeaux, an Anglican clergyman and well-known author of 
Opium of the People and Religious Ferment in Russia, two other valuable 
essays on religion in Russia. Most of the texts, published by Bourdeaux, 
were clandestinely smuggled out of Russia and appeared in emigre publica¬ 
tions. Some are well known; for example, the letters of Fathers Eshliman 
and Yakunin to the Patriarch and to the Soviet authorities, which were 
published in the Quarterly (vol, 10, 1966, No. 1-2; Bourdeaux uses our 
original translation, with the editor’s permission). Other texts, less known 
in the West, will provoke undoubtable interest at a moment when the greatest 
among lay Orthodox Christians and an active member of spiritual “resistance,” 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, receives the Nobel prize of literature. In fact, in 
addition to Solzhenitsyn, whose plea against the destruction of churches 
(pp. 154-155) and quite remarkable “prayer” (“How easy it is for me to 
live with You, Lord! How easy it is for me to believe in You!” p. 344) 
appear in the book, the great heroes of the anthology are Anatoli Levitin, 
Archbishop Yermogen and Father Vsevolod Shpiller, i.e., a lay intellectual, 
a prominent bishop and a parish priest. The first has been arrested, then 
recently rehabilitated; the second lives in retirement and the third is still 
in charge of a parish in Moscow. All three had major troubles with the 
state authorities; all three are deeply concerned with the fate of the 
Church, whose administration, especially since the arbitrary adoption of 
the new parish statute in 1961, is imprisoned and servile; all three, however, 
stand firmly on the principle that Church unity, even under present cir¬ 
cumstances, is better than schism and division. 

Their view on the present and the future of the Church is of burning 
interest on the eve of the patriarchal election, whose validity will greatly 
depend upon the measure in which those “prophets” will be heard and 
their strident critique taken in consideration. 

—John Meyendorff 


Dvornik:, Francis, Byzantine Missions Among the Slavs, SS. Constantine - 
Cyril and Methodius, Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 
1970, 484 pp. 

The remarkable missionary expansion of the Byzantine Church in the 
ninth and tenth centuries is one of the crucial events of European history. 
If this expansion had not taken place, the Greek Church, which was during 
the same period engaged in competing with Rome and which had lost 
control, since the fifth century, over the non-Greek speaking Christians of 
the Middle East, would have entered modern history as a purely ethnic 
church. Thus, historically, the Slavic mission of Byzantium preserved the 
universality of Orthodoxy and secured its effectiveness as a world religious 
body. 

The name of Francis Dvornik dominates modern historiography on the 
subject since the publication, almost half a century ago, of his first major 
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work on the subject (Les Slaves , Byzance et Rome au IXe siecle, Paris, 
1926). In fact, Dvornik’s entire scholarly career has been dominated by his 
initial interest in the cultural and religious destiny of his native Moravia, 
where Constantine-Cyril and Methodius, Byzantine “apostles to the Slavs,” 
brought the Christian Gospel. Since Dvornik’s early publications on the 
subject (his first book was followed by another major thesis, also in 
French: Les legendes de Constantin et de Mithode vues de Byzance, 
Prague, 1933), an immense amount of historical research was undertaken 
on the subject in many countries. The new book by Dvornik, taking all 
this research into account (his notes and bibliography occupy almost one 
third of the book, pp. 312-464) gives the last word in a field, which 
unfortunately remains rather unfamiliar to a majority of English speaking 
medievalists. 

One of the most original chapters is the first one on the “Byzantine, 
Roman and Frankish Missions among the Southern Slavs” (pp. 1-48), where 
Professor Dvornik shows new evidence on the combined and often com¬ 
petitive penetration of Christian missionaries from East and West among 

Croats, Serbs and Bulgarians in the seventh, eigth and ninth centuries. In 

Moravia also the Cyrillo-Methodian mission came to build upon an earlier 
foundation, illustrated in particular by recent archeological finds. Christian 
churches existed in Moravia since the early ninth century. This, however, 
does not in the least diminish the tremendous importance of the introduc¬ 
tion, by the two brothers of Thessalonica, of a Slavic liturgy into Moravia. 
The circumstances of their mission, their faithfulness to the Byzantine 
theological and cultural tradition, the loyalty they expressed towards the 
Roman Church, which they considered as exercising legitimate jurisdiction 
in Illyricum and among Western Slavs, their struggle for the Slavic liturgy 

against the Franks, their opposition to the Filioque , all this is related in 

detail in Dvornik’s book, which will certainly be considered for a long 
time as the basic source in early Slavic Christian civilisation. Two last 
chapters are dedicated to the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage in Croatia, Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Kievan Russia. Three appendices discuss particular historical 
problems which could not be analysed fully in the main part of the book. 

The Rutgers Byzantine Series, directed by Professor Peter Charanis, has 
rendered a new service to Byzantine and Eastern European studies by 
undertaking the costly enterprise of publishing a remarkable monument of 
scholarship. And since the scholarly apparatus is conveniently printed in 
the appendices and notes, the book remains easily readable by the average 
student as well. 

—John Meyendorff 
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